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RINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 

Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should apply to W. 

REEVES, Musical Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
London, E C. 





O CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send 
thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound copy of WiLrorp 
Morcan’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work 
admirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. 
Chorus Parts printed. 
MORGAN and Co,, 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. 





HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, AND 
ALMANACK for 1882. THIRTIETH ANNUAL ISSUE. Now Ready. 
Contents:—The Names and Addresses of the Professors of Music, Music 
Sellers, and Musical Instrument Dealers in the United Kingdom, New Copy- 

right Music Published during the Year, Principal Events, &c., &c. 
Also SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S PROFESSIONAL POCKET BOOK, 

giving Spaces for Engagements for every Hour of the Day. 
Price 8s. ; or, in Russia, 6s. 
RUDALL, CARTE & CO., 23, BERNERS STREET, W. 





OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—On Tuesday, Feb. 7th, at 
8, W. A. BARRETT, Esq., Mus. Bac., F.C.O., will Lecture on ‘‘OLD 
ENGLISH COUNTRY SONGS,” with Musical Illustrations, 


J, SPENCER CURWEN, Esq., will read a Paper on “WELSH POPULAR 
MUSIC,” on Tuesday, March 7th, at 8. 
E. H, TURPIN, Hon. Sec, 


95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J P. GUIVIER AND CO., MANUFACTURERS AND 
e Importers of all kinds of music strings for all Musical Instruments. 
Sole Depét for Signor Anprga Rurrini’s (of — Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on asystem invented by Mons. J. B, Vuittaome, 


Sole Agent for Charles Alberts’ (of Philadelphia, U.S. New Patent Im- 
proved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
89, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price List free on application. 
Allkinds of strings covered in a superior manner by powerful machines made 
on the best principle, with all modern improvements. 





RITUAL MARCH. For Organ, Piano, or Har- 
monium, Four minutes’ Voluntary. Post-paid, 1s, 6d. 
R,. SCHUMANN, Twyford, Berks. 


THE TEETH, 


SUPPLIED BY 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST 


AVE obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, and in every other Exhibition where they have been 
thown, and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ac- 
testimonial, is protected by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent in d, 
and the dental ts of Mr. G. H. Jones are also extant in America, France, 
» and the Colonies. A Pamphlet, explanatory of this system, ‘enclosed 
free, and no charge is made for consultation.—57, GREAT RUSSELL 
rrp) te the British Museum, London, 
dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
displayed in the construction of my teeth, which render my 
Han ation and articulation excellent. [am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Dainlese 8 Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
ue a recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 
hon we ee by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








A STUDENT OF LEIPZIG CONSERVATORIUM 
desires situation as Teacher (Piano, S: Composition). Address W., 
82, Care of Charles Birchall, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


HE VOICE OF SPRING. New Work for Chorus and 

full Orchestra, performed with great success by the Birmingham Phil- 

harmonic Union, on Nov. 10th, by C. Swinnerton Heap, 8vo. editioa, with 
arrangement for Pianoforte, Price 1s, 6d, nett. 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 


MMEDIATE SALE.— OLD ITALIAN VIOLIN, in 
Excellent Condition and Fine Tone. Was a Solo Instrument. With Dodd 
Bow, wes lot of Music. Price £10. J. D., 1, Prospect Place, Cotham Brow, 
hear n. 














a SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 

tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c, (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
peer instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED COMPOSITIONS 


(In 8vo. Form) 
By SIR HERBERT OAKELEY. 


TWO SACRED CHORAL QUARTETTS, for Mixed 
oices— 
1. Morning and Evening (‘‘ Comes, at times ”’) T 
2. Past and Future (‘‘ Adown the River”)  .. ee 
(Sung by Her Majesty’s Command.) 


FORSYTH BROTHERS, LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 
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CHORAL SONGS, for Male Voices— 
1. A Troubadour Song .. és oe ele ee 
2. “ Omnia Vincit Amor” ee e- ** *f 


CRAMER & CO., LONDON. 


oo 
aw 








TWELVE NATIONAL (SCOTTISH) MELODIES, 
Arranged for Male Chorus. Sung by, and Dedicated 
to, the University Musical Societies of Scotland. In 
Four Books.. $5 os oe oe -» @ach O 6 
A MORNING COMMUNION, AND EVENING 
SERVICE IN E FLAT: each, separately, 9d.,1s.,and 0 6 


NOVELLO, EWER & 0O., LONDON. 
NEW SONGS. 


COMPOSED BY 


MRS. ARTHUR GOODEVE. 
“UNAWARES.” Sung by Miss Toornpixze. (Words by Jarry 


VoaEL.) (Words by the 


“ ALWAYS.” 
Composer.) 

“THE BIRD ON THE WINDOW SILL.” Sung by Mr, 
TuornpikE. (Words by Jerry VocEt.) 

‘“ THE CHANCEL ROOF.” Sung by Miss Fanny Roperrson, 
also by Miss Tuornpixe. (Words by Jerry Vooxt.) 








Sung by Mr. Txornpree. 





Each post free, for 24 Stamps. 
LAMBORN COCK 28, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
a 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, S&.W., 


NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS of every 
Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &e. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 








WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR, 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


PRAAALALABLABAAAALLwrrnwnwn" 


HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 


Famed for their Varied Collection of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURB OF 


ERULET FREES 


~ or a 


~GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 
OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 


DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 

Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 

History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Price 1s. 6d., net. 


ANTIO DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Service for 
Soli and Chorus, by C. J. RIDSDALE, 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





HOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 
terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The English 
bea will he published in the Orchestra and Choir, commenciug Octo- 
her, 


a 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD, 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR. 
Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 64, 





THe Mustcat STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical 
published, Its contents are of great variety, including Papers Tead 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lect . 
by E. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence heeat a 
the ee ameter and —_ cay News, Leading Articles 
on Curren opics, Correspondence, Passing Even ice Li 
the Cathedrals, &e. &e. : —— ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s.6d. Each line after (ten words 
Front Page, one-third in addition, es 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS, 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, By Dr. Ritrer 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapius .. od “ 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM... 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. % ee as ja” oe 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN, By Kanasowski. (2 Vols.) 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By Danyyrevuruer .. 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
Lupwic Noxu ae aa ‘0 ais pa be 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE. By WasizLEwskr ., 


Weekly Paper 


oe . 
ons SO Orans 
eo OOO oOoo 


7s. 6d. 
. By Dp. 


oe 





Zonvon: 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, 





To SIR ROBERT C. STEWART, Mos. Doc, 


SONATA 
(IN D MINOR) FOR THE ORGAN, OP. 8. 


COMPOSED BY 


J. C. CULWICK, 
PRICE, 8s. nett. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, BERNERS STREET, V. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
ee 


Subscription (including postage, invariably in advance)— 
Yearly, 15s. 








puis Journal, as its name purports, is intended to coyer the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of ther 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid o 
faetitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinio, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, aud 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information thit 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, clo 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inqumné 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be mule 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howsid 
Locxwoop, Publisher. a: 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited 


Address ; 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74, Duane Sraeet, New Yous 


. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, Lonéot, 
= England, General Agent for Great Britain. 
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W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


The Catalogue will be forwarded on receipt af 6 Penny Stamps, (returnable to Purchasers). 


NEARLY READY. 
POST FREE FOR SIXPENCE (Allowed to Purchasers). 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
CELEBRATED MUSICIANS, AUTHORS, dc. 


N.B.—THIS CATALOGUE IS NEARLY READY, dé MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 





—@~—— 


ON SALE BY 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of a Collection of Valuable 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, which for the most part belonged 


to the late Mr. GRUNEISEN, containing Letters from the 
following eminent Persons: 


AUBER, BALFE, BERLIOZ, BOCHSA, BRAHAM, BULOW, STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Sin H. R. BISHOP, CHARLOTTE BIRCH, BENEDICT, DION BOUCICAULT, Lonp 
BURGHERSH, COSTA, DUPREZ, OHARLES DICKENS (the late), ERNST, 
ESSIPOFF, FAURE, FORNASARI, Dr. GAUNTLETT, ARABELLA GODDARD 
GOUNOD, GIULIA GRISI, JOACHIM, KEELEY, LABLACHE, LAPORTE, MARK 
LEMON, LASSERRE, MEYERBEER, MENDELSSOHN, THEODORE MARTIN, 
MACREADY, Mrs. MARCH (VIRGINIA GABRIEL), MASSENET, MARIO, CLARA 
NOVELLO, CHRISTINE NILSSON, J. PARRY, H. PHILLIPS, PAUER, LOUISA 
PYNE, ADELINA PATTI, SIMS REEVES, RONCONI, ROSSINI, 
RICHARDS, Sm GEO. SMART, SIVRAI, ALBERT SMITH, CLARA SCHUMANN, 
SILAS, A. SULLIVAN, THACKERAY, TAMBURINI, THALBERG, PAULINE 
VIARDOT, VIEUXTEMPS, and WACHTEL, 


BRINLEY 
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s, Londot, 


Blacksmith ”), 


Boox 1, arranged by R. Redhead :—Aria Cantabile, D. Para- 

dies—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn—Aria Religioso, Spohr—Ar; a 
lice, J. C. Mantel—Menuetto, G. Berg—Diapason Melody, | —March, Gluck. 

edhead—Four Interludes, R. Redhead—Aria (‘‘ Harmonio 8 
Handel — Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn — Aria 
(“ Holy, Holy”), Handel—“ Ave verum corpus,” Mozart—Choral 
Movement, Rinck, 

Boox 2, arranged by R Redhead:—Prelude, J. C. Mantel— 
Slow Movement, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, R. Redhead— Boox 5, arranged b 
Minuetto, Handel — Benedictus, Hummel — Quartett e Coro | Jean Playle—C Eicken, 
(‘‘ Bless’d are the departed”), Spohr—Aria, Handel—Slow Move- | Lied ohne Worte, G. Lange—Sweet Recollections, L. Berger— 
ment, R. Redhead—Aria, Handel—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn— | Two Adagios, Spohr—Soft Vol 
Aria Pastorale, Handel—Benedictus, Mozart. 

Boox 3, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria Cantabile, Mendels- 
sohn—Sauctus, Spohr—'i'wo Interludes, R. Redhead—Song of | Bembdt. 


Published 3s. each, price ls. 3d. each, or Five Books for 65s. 
REDHEAYD’S 


THE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST: 


A SELECTION OF SHORT CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIECES ARRANGED AS 
SOFT VOLUNTARIES FOR THE HARMONIUM OR ORGAN. 


EDITED BY R. REDHEAD AND ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


In Five Books, oblong 4to. 


Night, Mendelssohn—A Round, R&. 
Northern Air, &. Schumann—March, Mozart—Aria, R. Schumann 





—Thema, A. Hesse—Second Thema, 
Valley, J. Oesten—Postlude, Dr. W. 





Schumann—Aria, Handel— 


Boox 4, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria, Handel—Prelude. 
J. C. Mantel—The Vale of Rest, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, 
—Chorale, Wittenberg—Interlude, G. Ritter—Soft Movement, A 
Hesse —Soft Movement, Sachs—Two Diapason Movements, J. 
Stanley—Slow Movement, Rinck. 


Alfred Whittingham :—Thema (Twilight), 
rtorium, J. Neville 


ti—Gavotte, Kozeluch 
Hesse—The Lily of the 
olckmar—Fughetta, J. H. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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GRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 





B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

+ solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 

ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 

cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 

issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 

Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 





Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 





CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 


£s. d. 


School Choir Organ. 3 Stops . from 38 0 O per quarter. 


No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. es = o@ 8 ® 
No.2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7Stops ,, os » w 
No. 3. Do. Do. Do. - «a ee ww 8 s «ws 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops ee se eS Se 
No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. ee Pa ". 2 a te 
No. 2. ae eS eee: ee ee 
No, 3. Do. Do. Ow ee oe J i . ee 
No. 4. Do. Do. 2Manuals. 18Stops , 3413 0 , ,, 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 








J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON: Regent Street W Bond Street,W. Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill. W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 


——— 
ee 





CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS, 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully Prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTs, 


PIANOFORTES ... on oo» =55 Ge, 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs, 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... ... 35 Gs, 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, Y,; 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C.; 

Axpd HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 

CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C,, 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts ani 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 











Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMN. 

Translated by the ‘Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed ly 

C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Stree, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Lhreepence. 


oe MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DEMITTIS. 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Stree 
With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 
and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 


London: SWIFT AND CO., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 








RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 4, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PLANOFORTES, in 

variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s 

Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. Ale 

number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and 

Organs, at very moderate prices. 

40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
By GeorGE T. Ferris. 

















THE VIOLIN AND Earty VIOLINISTS. 
(Continued from page 171.) 
IV. 

The name of Guiseppe Tartini will recur to the 
musical reader more familiarly than those previously 
mentioned. He was the scion of a noble stock, and 
was born in Istria in 1692. Originally intended for 
the law, he was entered at the University of Padua 
at the age of eighteen for this profession, but his time 
was mostly given to the study of music and fencing, 
in both of which he soon became remarkably proficient, 
so that he surpassed the masters who taught him. It 
may be that accident determined the future career of 
Tartini, for, had he remained at the university, the 
whole bent of his life might have been different, 
Eros exerted his potent sway over the young student, 
and he entered into a secret marriage, that being the 
lowest price at which he could win his bourgeois 
sweetheart. Tartini became an outcast from his 
family, and was compelled to fly and labour for his 
own living. After many hardships, he found shelter 
in a convent at Assisi, the prior of which was a 
family connection, who took compassion on the 
friendless youth. Here Tartini set to work vigorously 
on his violin, and prosecuted a series of studies which 
resulted in the ‘Sonata del Diavolo” and other re- 
markable compositions. At last he was reconciled to 
his family through the intercession of his monastic 
friend, and took up his abode in Venice that he might 
have the benefit of hearing the playing of Veracini, a 
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» taste great but eccentric musician, then at the head of the 
rts and Conservatario of that city. Veracini was nicknamed 
aes “Capo Pazzo,”’ or ‘“*mad head,” on account of his 
alets, oF eccentricity. Dubourg tells a cnrious story of this 
Church musician: Being at Lucca at the time of the annual 

festival called ‘‘ Festa della Croce,” on which occasion 
» E™ it was customary for the leading artists of Italy to 

meet, Veracini put his name down for a solo. When 
YMNS. he entered the choir, he found the principal place 
posed by occupied by a musician of some rank named Laurenti. 
Bis In answer to the latter’s question, ‘‘ Where are you 

going?” Veracini haughtily answered, ‘‘To the 
ITTs place of the first violinist.’””’ It was explained by 
a stet ( Laurenti that he himself had been engaged to fill that 
TLLING, post, but, if his interlocutor wished to play a solo, he 
a could have the privilege either at high mass or at 
’ vespers. Evidently he did not recognise Veracini, 

who turned away in a rage, and took his position in 

the lowest place in the orchestra. When his turn 
v.C. tame to play his concerto, he begged that instead of 
ay ithe might play asolo where he was, accompanied 
= oe on the violoncello by Lanzetti, This he did in so 
"6 brilliant and unexpected a manner that the applause 
a Aue was loud and continued, in spite of the sacred nature 








ofthe place ; and whenever he was about to make a 











close, he turned toward Laurenti and called out: 
“Cosi se suona per fare il primo violino”—* This is 
the way to play first violin.” 

Veracini played upon a fine Steiner violin. The 
only master he ever had was his uncle Antonio, of 
Florence ; and it was by travelling all over Europe, 
and by numerous performances in public, that he 
formed a style of playing peculiar to himself, very 
similar to what occurred to Paganini and the cele- 
brated De Beriot in later years. It does not appear 
certain that Tartini ever took lessons from Veracini ; 
but hearing the latter play in public had no doubt a 
very great affect upon him, and caused him to devote 
many years to the careful study of his instrument. 
Some say that Veracini’s performance awakened a 
vivid emulation in Tartini, who was already ac- 
knowledged to be a very masterly player. Up to the 
time, however, that Tartini first heard Veracini, he 
had never attempted any of the more intricate and 
difficult feats of violin playing, as effected by the 
management of the bow. An intimate friendship 
sprang up between the two artists and another clever 
musician named Marcello, and they devoted much 
time to the study of the principles of violin-playing, 
particularly to style and the varied kinds of bowing. 
Veracini’s mind afterward gave way, and Tartini 
withdrew himself to Ancona, where in utter solitude 
he applied himself to working out the fundamental 
principles of the bow in the technique of the violin— 
principles which no succeeding violinist has improved 
or altered. Tartini, even while absorbed in music, 
did not neglect the study of science and mathematics, 
of which he was passionately fond, and in the pursuit 
of which he might have made a name not less than 
his reputation as a musician. It was at this time 
that Tartini made a very curious discovery, known as 
the phenomenon of the third sound, which created 
some sensation at the time, and has since given rise 
to numerous learned discourses, but does not appear 
to have led to any great practical result. Various 
memoirs or treatises were written by him, and that 
in which he developes the nature of the third sound 
is his ‘* Tratto di Musica secondo la vera scienza dell’ 
Armonia.” In this and others of his works, he 
appears much devoted to theory, and endeavours to 
place all his practical facts upon a thoroughly 
scientific basis. The effect known as the third sound 
consists in the sympathetic resonance of a third note 
when the two upper notes of a chord are played in 
perfect tune. ‘If you do not hear the bass,” Tartini 
would say to his pupils, ‘‘ the thirds or sixths which 
you are playing are not perfect in intonation.” 

At Ancona, Tartini attained such reputation asa 
player and musician that he was appointed, in 1721, 
to the directorship of the orchestra of the Church of 
St. Anthony at Padua. Here, according to Fetis, he 
spent the remaining forty-nine years of his life in 
peace and comfort, solely occupied with the labours 
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connected with the art he loved. His great fame 
brought him repeated offers from the principal cities 
of Europe, even London and Paris, but nothing 
could induce him to leave his beloved Italy. Though 
Tartini could not have been heard out of Italy, his 
violin school at Padua graduated many excellent 
players, who were widely known throughout the 
musical world. ‘Tartini’s compositions reached no 
less than one hundred and fifty works, distinguished 
not only by beauty of melody and knowledge of the 
violin, but by soundness of musical science. Some 
of his sonatas are still favourites in the concert-room. 
Among these, the most celebrated is the “ Trille del 
Diavolo,” or ‘‘ Devil’s Sonata,” composed under the 
following circumstances, as related by Tartini himself 
to his pupil Lalande :— 

“One night in 1713,” he says, “I dreamed that I 
had made a compact with the devil, who promised to 
be at my service on all occasions. Everything 
succeeded according to my mind; my wishes were 
anticipated and desires always surpassed by the 
assistance of my new servant. At last I thought I 
would offer my violin to the devil, in order to dis- 
cover what kind of a musician he was, when, to 
my great astonishment, I heard him play a solo so 
singularly beautiful and with such superior taste and 
precision, that it surpassed all the music I had ever 
heard or conceived in the whole course of my life. I 
was so overcome with surprise and delight that I lost 
my power of breathing, and the violence of this 
sensation awoke me. Instantly I seized my violin in 
the hopes of remembering some portion of what I 
had just heard, but in vain! The work which this 
dream suggested, and which I wrote at the time, is 
doubtless the best of all my compositions, and I still 
call it the ‘Sonata del Diavolo’; but it sinks so 
much into insignificance compared with what I 
heard, that I would have broken my instrument and 
abandoned music altogether, had I possessed any 
other means of subsistence.” 

Tartini died at Padua in 1770, and so much was he 
revered and admired in the city where he had spent 
nearly fifty years of his life, that his death was 
regarded as a public calamity. He used to say of 
himself that he never made any real progress in 
music till he was more than thirty years old; and 
it is curious that he should have made a great change 
in the nature of his performance at the age of fifty. 
two. Instead of displaying his skill in difficulties of 
execution, he learned to prefer grace and expression. 
His method of playing an adagio was regarded as 
inimitable by his contemporaries ; and he transmitted 
this gift to his pupil Nardini, who was afterward 
called the greatest adagio player in the world. 
Another of Tartini’s great éleves was Pugnani, who 
before coming to him had been instructed by Lorenzo 
Somis, the pupil of Corelli. So it may be said that 
Pugnani united in himself the schools of Corelli and 





Tartini, and was thus admirably fitted to be the 
instructor of that grand player, who was the first in 
date of the violin virtuosos of modern times, Viotti, 
Both as composer and performer, Pugnani was 
held in great esteem throughout Europe. His first 
meeting with Tartini was an incident of considerable 
interest. He made the journey from Paris to Padua 
expressly to see Tartini, and on reaching his destin. 
tion he proceeded to the house of the great violinist, 
Tartini received him kindly, and evinced some 
curiosity to hear him play. Pugnani took up his 
instrument and commenced a well-known solo, but 
he had not played many bars before Tartini suddenly 
seized his arm, saying, ‘‘ Too loud, my friend, too 
loud!” The Piedmontese began again, but at the 
same passage Tartini stopped him again, exclaiming 
this time, “Too soft, my good friend, too soft!” 
Pugnani therefore laid down the violin, and begged of 
Tartini to give him some lessons. He was at once 
received »™ong Tartini’s pupils, and, though already 
an excel “ist, began his musical education 
almost + J. B. « Many anecdotes have been 
foisted ‘ny sTREET, ™e evidently the creation of 
rivals, : repeating. Others, on the 
MOORGS 
contrary, ... .v €uughten us upon the character of 
the man. Thus, when playing he was so completely 
absorbed in the music, that he has been known, at 
a public concert, to walk about the platform during 
the performance ofa favourite cadenza, imagining him- 
self alone in the room. Again, at the house of 
Madame Denis, when requested to play before 
Voltaire, who had little or no music in his soul, 
Pugnani stopped short, when the latter had the bad 
taste to continue his conversation, fremarking in a 
loud, clear voice, “*M. de Voltaire is very clever in 
making verses, but as regards music he is devilishly 
ignorant.” Pugnani’s style of play is said to have 
been very broad and noble, ‘characterized by that 
commanding sweep of the bow, which afterward 
formed so grand a feature in the performance of 
Viotti.” He was distinguished as a composer as well 
as a player, and among his numerous works are some 
seven or eight operas, which were very successful for 
the time being on the Italian stage. 


VIOTTI. 
I. 


In the person of the celebrated Viotti we recognize 
the link connecting the modern school of violin-play- 
ing with the schools of the past. He was generally 
hailed as the leading violinist of his time, and his 
influence, not merely on violin music but music i 
general, was of a very palpable order. In him wert 
united the accomplishments of the great virtuoso and 
the gifts of the composer. At the time that Viott's 
star shot into such splendour in the musical horizon, 
there were not a few clever violinists, and only 4 
genius of the finest type could have attained and 
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perpetuated such a regal sway among his contem- 
poraries. At the time when Viotti appeared in Paris 
the popular heart was completely captivated by 
Giornowick, whose eccentric and quarrelsome charac- 
teras a man co-operated with his artistic excellence to 
keep him constantly in the public eye. Giornowick 
was a Palermitan, born in 1745, and his career was 
thoroughly artistic and full of romantic vicissitudes. 
His style was very graceful and elegant, his tone 
singularly pure. One of the most popular and seduc- 
tive tricks in his art was the treating of well-known 
airs as rondos, returning ever and anon to his theme 
after a variety of brilliant excursions in a way that 
used to fascinate his hearers, thus anticipating some 
of his brilliant successors. 

Michael Kelly heard him at Vienna. ‘He wasa 
man of a certain age,” he tells us, “ but in the full 
vigour of talent. His tone was vei1y powerful, his 
execution most rapid, and his taste, above all, alluring. 
No performer in my remembrance played such pleasing 
music.” Dubourg relates that on one occasion, when 
Giornowick had announced a concert at Lyons, he 
found the people rather retentive of their money, so he 
postponed the concert to the following evening, re- 
ducing the price of the tickets to one-half. A crowded 
company was the result. But the bird had flown! 
The artist had left Lyons without ceremony, together 
with the receipts from sales of tickets. 

In London, where he was frequently heard between 
17992 and 1796, he once gave a concert which was 
fully attended, but annoying to the player on account 
of the indifference of the audience and the clatter of 
the tea-cups; for it was then the custom to serve tea 
during the performance, as well as during the intervals. 
Giornowick turned to the orchestra and ordered them 
to cease playing. ‘* These people,” said he, “know 
nothing about music; anything is good enough for 
drinkers of warm water. I will give them something 
suited to their taste.” Whereupon he played a very 
trivial and commonplace French air, which he dis- 
guised with all manner of meretricious flourishes, and 
achieved a great success. When Viotti arrived in 
Paris in 1779, Giornowick started on his travels after 
having heard this new rival once. 

A distinguished virtuoso and composer, with whom 
Viotti had already been thrown into contact, though 
ina friendly rather than a competitive way, was 
Boccherini, who was one of the most successful early 
tomposers of trios, quartets, and quintets for string 
instruments. During the latter part of Boccherini’s 
life he basked in the sunlight of Spanish royalty, and 
tomposed nine works annually for the Royal Academy 
of Madrid, in which town he died in 1806, aged sixty- 
six, A very clever saying is attributed to him. The 
King of Spain, Charles IV., was fond of playing with 
the great composer, and was very ambitious of shining 
#4 great violinist; his cousin, the Emperor of 
ttia, was also fond of the violin, and played 





tolerably well. One day the latter asked Boccherini, 
in a rather straightforward manner, what difference 
there was between his playing and that of his cousin 
Charles IV. “Sire,” replied Boccherini, without 
hesitating for a moment,~*‘* Charles IV. plays like a 
king, and your Majesty plays like an emperor.” 
Giovanni Battista Viotti was born in a little 
Piedmontese village called Fontaneto, in the year 
1755. The accounts of his early life are too confused 
and fragmentary to be trustworthy. It is pretty well 
established, however, that he studied under Pugnani 
at Turin, and that at the age of twenty he was made 
first violin at the Chapel Royal of that capital. After 
remaining three years, he began his career as a solo 
player, and, after meeting with the greatest success 
at Berlin and Vienna, directed his course to Paris, 
where he made his début at the “‘ Concerts Spirituels.” 


II. 


Fetis tells us that the arrival of Viotti in Paris 
produced a sensation difficult to describe. No per- 
former had yet been heard who had attained so high 
a degree of perfection, no artist had possessed so fine 
a tone, such sustained elegance, such fire, and so 
varied a style. The fancy which was developed inhis 
concertos increased the delight he produced in the 
minds of his auditory. His compositions for the 
violin were as superior to those which had previously 
been heard as his execution surpassed that of all his 
predecessors andcontemporaries. Giornowick’s style 
was full of grace and suave elegance; Viotti was 
characterized by a remarkable beauty, breadth, and 
dignity. Lavish attentions were bestowed on him 
from the Court circle. Marie Antoinette, who was an 
ardent lover and most judicious patron of music, sent 
him her commands to play at Versailles. The haughty 
artistic pride of Viotti was signally displayed at one 
of these concerts before royalty. A large number of 
eminent musicians had been engaged for the occasion, 
and the audience was a most brilliant one. Viotti 
had just begun a concerto of his own composition, 
when the arrogant Comte d’Artois made a great bustle 
in the room, and interrupted the music by his loud 
whispers and utter indifference to the comfort of any 
one but himself. Viotti's dark eyes flashed fire as 
he stared sternly at this rude scion of the blood 
royal. At last, unable to restrain his indignation, he 
deliberately placed his violin in the case, gathered up 
his music from the stand, and withdrew from the 
concert-room without ceremony, leaving the concert, 
her Majesty, and his Royal Highness to the reproaches 
of the audience. This scene is an exact parallel of 
one which occurred at the house of Cardinal Ottoboni, 
when Corelli resented in similar fashion the imper- 
tinence of some of his auditors. 

Everywhere in artistic and aristocratic circles at the 
French capital Viotti’s presence was eagerly sought. 
Private concerts were so much the vogue in Paris 
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that musicians of high rank found more profit in these 
than in such as were given to the miscellaneous 
public. A delightful artistic rendezvous was the 
hétel of the Comte de Balck, an enthusiastic patron 
and friend of musicians. Here Viotti’s friend, Garat, 
whose voice had so great a range as to cover both the 
tenor and barytone registers, was wont to sing; and 
here young Orfila, the brilliant chemist, displayed 
his magnificent tenor voice in such a manner as to 
attract the most tempting offers from managers that 
he should desert the laboratory forthe stage. But the 
young Portuguese was fascinated with science, and 
was already far advanced in the career which made 
him in his day the greatest of all authorities on 
toxicological chemistry. The most brilliant and 
gifted men and women of Paris haunted these 
reunions, and Viotti always appeared at his best amid 
such surroundings. Another favourite resort of his 
was the house of Mdme. Montegerault at Montmorency, 
a lady who was a brilliant pianist. Sometimes she 
would seat herself at her instrument and begin an 
improvisation, and Viotti, seizing his violin, would 
join in the performance, and in a series of ex- 
temporaneous passages display his great powers to 
the delight of all present. 

He evinced the greatest distaste for solo playing 
at public concerts; and, aside from charity per- 
formances, only consented once to such an ex- 
hibition of his talents. A singular concert was 
arranged to take place on the fifth story of a house 
in Paris, the apartment being occupied by a friend 
of Viotti, who was also a member of the Government. 
‘IT will play,” he said, on being urged, ‘‘ but only 
on one condition, and that is, that the audience 
shall come up here to us—we have long enough 
descended to them; but times are changed, and now 
we may compel them to rise to our level ;” or some- 
thing to that effect. It took place in due course, and 
was a very brilliant concert indeed. The only 
ornament was a bust of Jean Jacques Rousseau. A 
large number of distinguished artists, both instru- 
mental and vocal, were present, and a most 
aristocratic audience. A good deal of Boccherini’s 
music was performed that evening, and though many 
of the titled personages had mounted to the fifth floor 
for the first time in their lives, so complete was the 
success of the concert that not one descended with- 
out regret, and all were warm in their praise of the 
performances of the distinguished violinist. 

What the cause of Viotti’s sudden departure from 
Paris in 1790 was, it is difficult to tell. Perhaps he 
had offended the Court by the independence of his 
bearing; perhaps he had expressed his political 
opinions too bluntly, for he was strongly democratic 
in his views; perhaps he foresaw the terrible storm 
which was gathering and was soon to break in a 
wrack of ruin, chaos, and blood. Whatever the 
cause, our violinist vanished from Paris with hardly 


a word of farewell to his most intimate friends, ang 
appeared in London at Salomon’s concerts with 
the same success which had signalized his Parisian 
début. Every one was delighted with the originality 
and power of his playing, and the exquisite taste that 
modified the robustness and passion which entered 
into the substance of his musical conceptions. 

Viotti was one of the artistic celebrities of London 
for several years, but his eccentric and resolute nature 
did not fail to involve him in several difficulties with 
powerful personages. He became connected with the 
management of the King’s Theatre, and led the music 
for two years with signal ability. But he suddenly 
received an order from the British Government to 
leave England without delay. His sharp tongue and 
outspoken language were never consistent with 
courtly subserviency. We can fancy our musician 
shrugging his shoulders with disdain on receiving his 
order of banishment, for he was too much of a cos. 
mopolite to be disturbed by change of country. He 
took up his residence at Schénfeld, Holland, in a 
beautiful and splendid villa, and produced there 
several of his most celebrated compositions, as well 
as a series of studies of the violin school. 


Ill. 


The edict which had sent Viotti from England was 
revoked in 1801, and he returned with commercial 
aspirations, for he entered into the wine trade. It 
could not be said of him, as of another well-known 
composer, who attempted to conduct a business in 
the vending of sweet sounds and the juice of the 
grape simultaneously, that he composed his wines 
and imported his music; for Viotti seems to have 
laid music entirely aside for the nonce, and we have 
no reason to suspect that his port and sherry were 
not of the best. Attention to business did not keep 
him from losing a large share of his fortune, however, 
in this mercantile venture, and for a while he was s0 
completely lost in the London Babel as to have passed 
out of sight and mind of old admirers. The French 
singer, Garat, tells an amusing story of his discovery 
of Viotti in London, when none of his Continental 
friends knew what had become of him. . 

In the very zenith of his powers and height of his 
reputation, the founder of a violin school which 
remains celebrated to this day, Viotti had quitted 
Paris suddenly, and since his departure no one had 
received, either directly or indirectly, any news of 
him. According to Garat, some vague indications 
led him to believe that the celebrated violinist had 
taken up his residence in London, but, for a long 
time after his (Garat's) arrival in the metropolis, al 
his attempts to find him were fruitless. At last, on 
morning he went to a large export house for wine 
It had a spacious courtyard filled with numbers 
large barrels, among which it was not easy to move 
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latter, the first person who met his gaze was Viotti 


himself. Viotti was surrounded by a legion of em- 
ployés, and so absorbed in business that he did 
not notice Garat. At last he raised his head, and 
recognising his old friend, seized him by the hand, 
and led him into an adjoining room, where he gave 
him a hearty welcome. Garat could not believe his 
senses, and stood motionless with surprise. 

“[ see you are astonished at the metamorphosis,” 
said Viotti; ‘it is certainly dréle—unexpected; but 
what could you expect? At Paris I was looked upon 
as a ruined man, lost to all my friends; it was 
necessary to do something to get a living, and here 
lam, making my fortune!” 

“But,” interrupted Garat, “have you taken into 
consideration all the drawbacks and annoyances of a 
profession to which you were not brought up, and 
which must be opposed to your tastes ?” 

“] perceive,” continued Viotti, “that you share 
the error which so many indulge in. Commercial 
enterprise is generally considered a most prosaic 
undertaking, but it has, nevertheless, its seductions, 
its prestige, its poetical side. I assure you no 
musician, no poet, ever had an existence more full 
of interesting and exciting incidents than those which 
cause the heart of the merchant to throb. His 
imagination, stimulated by success, carries him for- 
ward to new conquests; his clients increase, his 
fortune augments, the finest dreams of ambition are 
ever before him.” 

“But art!” again interrupted his friend; “ the art 
of which you are one of the finest representatives— 
you cannot have entirely abandoned it !” 

“ Art will lose nothing,” rejoined Viotti; “and you 
will find that I can conciliate two things without 
interfering with either, though you doubtless con- 
sider them irreconcilable. We will continue this 
subject another time ; at present I must leave you; 
Ihave some pressing business to transact this after- 
noon. But come and dine with me at six o’clock, 
and be sure you do not disappoint me.” 

Garat, who relates this conversation, tells us that at 
the appointed time he returned to the house. All the 
barrels and waggons that had encumbered the court- 
yard were cleared away, and in their place were 
coroneted carriages, with footmen and servants. A 
lackey in brilliant livery conducted the visitor to the 
drawing-room on the first floor. The apartments 
were magnificently furnished, and glittered with 
mirrors, candelabra, gilt ornaments, and the most 
quaint and costly bric-d-brac. Viotti received his 
guests at the head of the staircase, no longer the 
plodding man of business, but the courtly, high-bred 
gentleman. Garat’s amazement was still further 
mereased when he heard the names of the other 
guests, all distinguished men. After an admirably 
ooked dinner, there was still more admirable music, 
and Viotti proved to the satisfaction of his French 







































friend that he was still the same great artist who had 
formerly delighted his listeners in Paris. 

The wine business turned out so badly for our 
violinist that he was fain to return to his old and 
legitimate profession. Through the intervention of 
powerful friends in Paris, he was appointed director 
of the Grand Opéra, but he became discontented in a 
very onerous and irritating position, and was retired 
at his own request with a pension. An interesting 
letter from the great Italian composer Rossini, who 
was then first trying his fortune in the French metro- 
polis, written to Viotti in 1821, is pleasant proof of 
the estimate placed on his talents and influence :— 


‘‘ Most ESTEEMED Sir,—You will be surprised at 
receiving a letter from an individual who has not the 
honour of your personal acquaintance, but I profit by 
the liberality of feeling existing among artists to 
address these lines to you through my friend Herold, 
from whom I have learnéd with the greatest satis- 
faction the high, and, I fear, somewhat undeserved 
opinion you have of me. The oratorio of ‘ Moise,’ 
composed by me three years ago, appears to our 
mutual friend susceptible of dramatic adaptation to 
French words ; and I, who have the greatest reliance 
on Heérold’s taste and on his friendship for me, desire 
nothing more than to render the entire work as perfect 
as possible, by composing new airs in a more 
religious style than those which it at present contains, 
and by endeavouring to the best of my power that the 
result shall neither disgrace the composer of the 
partition, nor you, its patron and protector. If M 
Viotti, with his great celebrity, will consent to be the 
Mecanas of my name, he may be assured of the 
gratitude of his devoted servant, 

‘* GIOACCHINO RossINI.” 


‘‘ P.S.—In a month’s time I will forward you the 
alterations of the drama ‘ Moise,” in order that you 
may judge if they are conformable to the operatic 
style. Should they not be so, you will have the 
kindness to suggest any others better adapted to the 
purpose,” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue importance of the position of city organist has recently 
been illustrated in Liverpool, England. Mr. Best, owing to ill- 
health, has been absent for some weeks, thereby leaving the 
recitals to be given by another performer. A great controversy 
took place regarding bis absence, and the temporary filling of the 
post. One of the aldermen gave unwarranted permission for a 
Mr. Jude to practise on the large organ in St. George’s Hall and 
arrange for three recitals ; but this permission having been given 
without the sanction of the city council, a great outcry was raised. 
From the published facts it — that Mr. Jude has had an 
undue advantage over others who may be asked or allowed to per- 
form on the organ. Now it remains a question whether Mr. 
Best’s office is to be undertaken by only one person, or whether 
various local organists are to play also. Thus the matter stands 
at present, only it serves to prove that in England some dignity is 


‘attached to an office which does not really exist in any city of this 


country. So much the worse for art here.—New York Musical 
Courier. . 
pif 
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FREDERIC CHOPIN'S WORKS, AND THEIR 
PROPER INTERPRETATION. 
(Continued from page 138.) 


Three Lectures delivered at Varsovia, By JEAN 
Kieczynski. Translated by Alfred Whittingham. 


Lecture III, 

Up to the present time we have spoken only of the 
necessary technical conditions for the execution of 
the works of Chopin. It now becomes requisite to 
enter into the spirit which should influence that 
execution. The remarks which we are about to 
submit were obtained from those who were acquainted 
with, and who followed the instructions of, Chopin. 

Before all, let us recall that ideality which animated 
the great artist, and which endowed him with the 
appellation, ‘“‘the Raphael of Music.” This ideality 
was associated with perfection of form, delicacy, and 
an infinite variety of shadings. But this ideality was 
not without defined outlines, it was not without 
distinct character. This Raphael suffered and expe- 
rienced much; we have seen that his works contain a 
considerable amount both of grief and of gaiety, but 
he avoided all useless noise and vulgarity. He hada 
certain reticence in all things, which prevented his 
falling into affectation and sickly sentimentality : still 
he would be open fo such an accusation, judged by his 
compositions as executed by some, and only too many, 
exponents. 

The root of his musical tendency was truly the 
aspiration to a broad and noble style. This beautiful 
style in the course of time became absolutely his own ; 
still several masters, both his predecessors and con- 
temporaries served as his models. We know with 
what care he studied Bach; he found in the Adagios 


of Beethoven that clearness of thought and that; 


serenity, which he so well knew how to adopt and to 
utilize. In other works of less value, but suited to 
the pianoforte, we also find that harmony and that 
elegance, which Chopin has brought to such a height 
of perfection. For example, Field’s Nocturnes, his 
First Concerto ; Cramer’s Study in D (in Book 4 of his 
Studies) which is similar in style to the Concertos of 
Field ; then the Concertos of Hummel and the Andante 
to his Fantasia (Op. 18), &c. 

This style is based upon simplicity ; it admits of no 
affectation, and therefore does not allow too great 
changes of movement. This is an absolute condition 
for the execution of all Chopin's works, especially of 
his earlier works, and more especially of his concertos ; 
the richness and variety of the embellishments would 
tend to sickliness and affectation if the execution were 
not as simple as the conception. 

This remark, being in every respect in accordance 
with that which we know of Chopin's execution, 
allows us at the same time to estimate at their proper 
worth all the details of his compositions, so compli- 
cated, and yet possessing so much unity. Thus, for 
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example, these digressions, these frequent arabesques 
are not meaningless ornaments and paltry elegance 
as were the ornamental passages of Herz, amongst 
others ; but they are, if we may be allowed the ex. 
pression, the transparent lace-work through which 
the principal thought smiles upon us, thereby vain. 
ing yet another charm. This is a matter which 
must not be disregarded in executing them. These 
ornamental passages, these grupetti of a certain 
number of notes, most frequently appearing when 
the same motivo returns several times; first the 
motivo is heard in its simplicity ; -afterwards, sy. 


rounded with ornaments, richer and richer at each | 


return. It is, therefore, necessary to render this 
motivo with very nearly the same shadings, what. 
ever may be the form in which it reappears, For 
example, compare, in the Nocturne in F shan 
(Op. 15), the third and the eleventh measures, then 
the eleventh and the third upon the return of the 
principal motivo ; or compare, in the Concerto in E 
minor, the thirteenth and fifty-fourth measures; or, 
in the second motivo of the Impromptu in A flat, con- 
sider the different forms in which the phrase in F 
minor appears, &c. Again, these ornamental pas. 
sages should not be slackened, but rather accelerated 
towards the end; a vailentando would invest them 
with too much importance, would make them appear 
to be special and independent ideas, whereas they are 
only fragments of the phrase, and, as such, should 
form part of the thought, and disappear in it like a 
little brook which loses itself in a great river ; or they 
may be regarded as parentheses which, quickly pro- 
nounced, produce a greater effect than they would if 
they were retarded. Here are examples of these 
ornamental passages which should be played more 
slowly at the commencement and accelerated towards 
the end :— 

a. Nocturne in E flat (Op. 9), measures 16 and 24 

b. The Larghetto of the Concerto in F minor, 
measures 26, 28, 30, 40, 75, and 77. 

The following parentheses should be delivered 
rapidly and pianissimo :— 

a. Nocturne in A flat (Op. 32), measures 14 and 2. 

b. Nocturne in F (Op. 15), measure 28 ; also upot 
the return of the motivo. 

c. Nocturne in G minor (Op. 37), measure 36, &e. 

Chopin differed, in his manner of using arabesques 
and parenthetical ornamentations, from the usual 
manner of his time, which was to dwell upon such 
passages and to endue them with importance, as 
the cadenzas attached to the airs of the Italian Schodl. 
Chopin was perfectly right. In spoken language 
do not use the same tone of voice for the principtl 
thought and the incidental phrases; we leave the 
latter in the shade, and properly so. All the theory 
of the style which Chopin taught to his pupils rested 
on this analogy between music and language, 0? © 


necessity for separating the different phrases, 0” 
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necessity for pointing and for modifying the power of 
the voice and its rapidity of articulation. We are not 
now putting forth any new doctrine, since Biilow has 
so well indicated the musical punctuation in his 
editions, and since M, Lussy, in his Traité de l’Ex- 

pression Musicale—a work crowned (couronné) at the 
exhibition of Vienna—has thrown a brilliant light 
upon this subject. 

The rules laid down by these two authors have 
rarely been utilized by other writers; M. Sikorski is 
an exception, for, in his Mouvement Musical,* he re- 
commends them to his readers. Here follow some 
principal rules for musical punctuation and elocution. 

In a musical phrase composed of something like 
eight measures, the end of the eighth will generally 
mark the termination of the thought, that which, in 
language written or spoken, we should indicate by a 
full-point ; here we should make a slight pause and 
lowerthe voice. The secondary divisions of this phrase 
of eight measures, occurring aftereach two or each four 
measures, require shorter pauses—that is to say, they 
require commas or semi-colons. These pauses are 
of great importance ; without them music _becomes a 
succession of sounds without connection, an incom- 
prehensible chaos, as spoken language would be if no 
regard were paid to punctuation and the inflexion of 
the voice. A short example will make the matter 
clear. Let ustake the well known Waltz in A flat 
(Op. 69); the musical thought is divided into periods 
of two measures, and thus the concluding note of each 
second measure should be shorter and weaker than 
thepreceding notes. 

Written thus :— 
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The above should be executed as follows :— 
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’ *A Musical Journal, which was issued in Varsovia, from 1857 to 
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Judge whata ridiculous effect would result from a per- 

formance like that indicated in the following example. 
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From these pate, tiles Chopin arrived at the 
following conclusion, to which he attached much 
importance: do not play by too short phrases ; that is 
to say, Do not keep continually suspending the move- 
ment and lowering the tone on too short members of 
the thought; that is again to say, Do not spread the 
thought out too much, byslackenings of the movement; 
this fatigues the attention of the listener who is follow- 
ing its development. Ifthe thought is short, as in an 
Adagio, the movement may be slackened, but never 
when it consists of more than four measures. Thus 
in the Adagio of the Fourth Sonata by Beethoven, 
in E flat each of the first four measures is— 
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the independent member of a phrase :.we may fora 
similar reason play more slowly in the Adagio of the 
Sonate pathetique, for instance, where the phrase is 
not comprehensible until after four measures. How 
many times have I heard the melody of the Fantasie- 
impromptu (Op. 66) played in this dragging and 
fatiguing manner. ‘The listener is then tormented to 
extremity; it seems to him that the phrase crawls 
along and will never end. Further, Chopin remarked, 
and most justly, that every shortened note is also a 
weakened note, the note of smaller duration requiring 
smaller power, just like the long and short syllables of 
ordinary verse. The highest note of a melody, and 
a dissonant note, should also be made strong. Here 
we give as an example, part of the melody of the 


Scherzo in B flat minor ; we have indicated the punc- ‘ 


tuation, also the strong and weak notes. 
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We give no more examples, but advise every 
amateur to take as his guide M. Lussy’s book, and in 
accordance with the rules there given to find out the 
punctuation of every musical idea, the note of greatest 
importance in each member of the phrase, and the 
places in which the tone requires to be lowered. This 




















labour will be all the more agreeable from the fact 
that it is easy, and at the same time very useful for 
understanding the works of the great masters. 
Chopin’s advicé was, that this theory should be 
grounded upon the rules which guide vocalists, and 
that it should be perfected by hearing good singers, 
At the present time the method usually adopted for 
the indication of members of musical phrases is, to 
place over them the segment of a circle, which yn. 
fortunately also signifies “legato.” This system 










might be altered; it is quite possible to distinguish 
the different members of a phrase by commas, semi- 
colons, and full points. Chopin attached great im. 
portance to these segments, which by the way are not i 
always correctly drawn in the greater part of his ’ 
works; whenever this mark terminated he detached 
the hand after having diminished the tone ; this we F 
do at the present time. (See Lussy and Bulow.) , 
Continuing our observations on the works of the t 
great master, we arrive at this conclusion amongst 
others, that to play Chopin’s music without time and t! 
without rhythm is absolutely opposed to tradition, as W 
also to the principles of music in general. Time and ¢: 
rhythm are the necessary conditions for the compre- te 
hension of a my’ joal thought. ‘‘ Time is the soul of c 
music.” Che“ oy always observed it; the rubato D 
passages wittd® which we meet in his works cannot it 
weaken this? -uth. h 
The dift.cent outlines of the thought must always it. 
be clear..nd defined; it is only in developing this or 
thought’ “with greater freedom, that the liberty is By ¢h 
allowed of infringing the absolute laws which govern at 
the value of notes written of equal length. The time or 
strictly observed is sometimes the only means of re- ris 
producing the simple ideas of Chopin. th 
We have spoken of the rubato ; it will be well for 9: 
us to rest awhile upon this word. First, what is its V 
meaning? MRubare, to rob, from which comes rubato, ev 
that is to say, stealing from the hearer certain parts ev 
of the measure. I know not who first made use of | 
this term, but certainly it was not Chopin, for the me 
rubato existed long before his time. The rubato had ms 
its origin in the Gregorian chant ;-the singers held wi 
certain notes ad libitum, taking the other notes rapidly, Mi 
for the sake, no doubt, of traditions concerning the det 
declamation of the Greek rhapsodists. The recitative qui 
introduced into Italy in the sixteenth century, and be} 
which was also the revival of old Greek traditions, 18 not 
nothing but the rubato style. This style passed I 
shortly afterwards into instrumental music; we have on 
signs of it in the Chromatic Fantasia of Bach. Beet- 
hoven sometimes indicates rubato passages: the Trio 0c 
in B flat (Op. 97, Adagio), the measures 17, 11 before int 
the finale, the Sonata for Piano (Op. 106, Adagio). 2 
Besides, tradition tells us that for his later Sonatas 





Beethoven allowed a certain latitude as to the time 
This it is in which, according to the letters of 









Mendelssohn, consisted the charm of the Sonata 
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Op. 1o1) dedicated to Mdme. D. Ertmann, and exe- 
cuted by that artist herself. 

In proportion as music is employed for the pur- 
pose of painting tumultuous sentiments, or those 
more vague and indefinite, the rubato becomes more 
frequent. No one probably ever employed it with 
greater grace than Chopin, who took the idea, if not 
fom Bach and Beethoven, from the recitatives of the 
Italian school. From this we may explain the 
recitative introduced into the Larghetto of the Concerto 
in F minor. The greater the amount of personality 
and original boldness shown by Chopin, the more 
frequent became his employment of the rubato, until 
in his later works he ceased to indicate it; leaving its 
use in proper places to the intelligence of performers. 

Once again, what is the rubato of Chopin? Liszt 
answers our question. ‘* Suppose a tree bent by the 
wind; between the leaves pass the rays of the sun, a 
trembling light is the result, and this is the rubato.” 

Some of Chopin’s pupils have assured me that in 
the rwbato the left hand ought to keep perfect time, 
whilst the right indulges its fancy; and that in sucha 
case Chopin would say, ‘‘ The left hand is the conduc- 
tor of the orchestra.” Many passages of the Berceuse 
can be executed in this manner. Paganini also, 
playing with the orchestra, recommended that the 
instrumentalists should observe the time, whilst he 
himself departed from it, and then again returned to 
it. It is, nevertheless, my belief that this means can 
only be employed in certain particular cases; and I, 
therefore, can only regard it as ademi-rubato. There 
are passages in the works of Chopin, in which not 
only do the leaves tremble (to continue the compa- 
rison of Liszt), but the trunk totters. For instance: 
the Polonaise in C sharp, (Op. 26) 3rd part, measures 
9-14; Nocturne in A flat (Op. 32), the middle part. 
We may quote also the Impromptu in A flat; here 

everything totters from foundation to summit, and 
everything is, nevertheless, so beautiful and so clear. 

Moscheles, speaking of the rubato, says, ‘‘ Chopin’s 
manner of playing ad libitum, a phrase which to so 
many signifies deficiency in time and rhythm, was 

with him only a charming originality of execution.” 

We see, therefore, that even the rubato is never a 
defect in the time; the idea of rhythm, and conse- 
quently of the relative value of the notes, must never 
belost, apparent changes and momentary incongruities 
notwithstanding. 

Ishall now give the result of my own reflections 
on the rubato of Chopin :— ; 

1. Precise rules for it cannot be given; because a 
good execution of the rubato requires a certain musical 
intuition, that is to say, a certain particular talent. 

2. Every rubato has for its foundation the following 

idea, Each musical thought contains moments in 
Which the voice should be raised or lowered : moments 
Mwhich the tendency is to retardation or acceleration. 
¢ rubato is only the exaggeration or bringing into 





prominence these different parts of the thought; the 
shadings of the voice make themselves more marked, 
the differences in the value of notes more apparent. 
Hence there arises in the mind an image of the 
musical thought more full of vitality and of poetry, 
but always in accordance with law and order. 

Let us, as an example, take the middle part, in F 
minor, of that Nocturne in A flat, so frequently before 
cited. In the first measure we may rest longer on 
the high note F; in the second, on the D flat; and we 
glide over the other notes. We may also rest, in the 
fourth and fifth measure, on the notes A flat and D 
flat. The same thing may occur again even with a 
greater exaggeration in the fifth measure of the 
motivo which returns in F sharp minor. We in all cases 
borrow the time from notes of smaller importance for 
the purpose of giving it to the principal notes. In 
this manner may be explained the remaining details 
of this middle part of the Nocturne, which ought, so 
to speak, to totter all the way through. Whoever 
has heard one of Chopin’s pupils thus execute a piece, 
will admit that, in this momentary uncertainty of the 
rhythm, there is an infinitecharm. The exaggeration, 
nevertheless, does not extend far; and to nothing is 
more aptly applied the proverb, ‘‘ From the sublime 
to the ridiculous there is but a step.” The rubato 
likewise is only applicable to somewhat short move- 
ments; applied to longer compositions it might 
become monotonous. This possibly, or it may be 
the novelty of the style, was the cause of the non- 
success of the Concerto in E minor, which was 
performed, with the orchestra, by Chopin, at the 
Théatre Italien, just after his arrival in Paris. 

Beyond these peculiarities of touch, of rhythm, and 
of style, the veritable speciality of Chopin consisted in 
the employment of the pedals. Only those who have 
heard him are able to tell of the effects which he 
obtained from them. We are only able to judge of 
these effects from the indications which he has given 
in certain passages of his works. . The soft pedal is 
with him, it appears to me, the symbol of, and con. 
dition for, that ideal which he pursued in all his 
compositions. Frequently the pedal una corda attaches 
to melodies truly divine ; melodies which remove us 
from earth. For example: the trio of the Prelude 
in F sharp, the Waltz in C sharp minor, Scherzo in B 
minor, the Nocturne in C minor, &c. 

I consider it to be impossible to play these passages 
without thoughts of the soul’s immortality, of an ideal 
something beyond the grave, which hovers above the 
miseries of the world here below. 

This sentiment of the ideal is also apparent in the 
enharmonic passages, which are another speciality of 
Chopin. In this characteristic he has often been 
imitated, and with great felicity of imitation, by 
Schumann. As an example take the Arabesque, 
measures 89—I04. 





(To be continued.) 
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NEW MUSIC. 





[AvcenER & Co.] 
Popular Pieces for the Pianoforte, by Mendelssohn and Liszt, 
Selected fingered, and revised, by E. Paver. 


These are in two albums, very well finished, extremely well 
got up, and published in a very inexpensive manner. 


Miniatures. Morceau pour Piano. Barcarolle and Tarantella, 
Par Moszuovsk1. 


These are all excellent pianoforte studies. 


S. Nava’s Elements of Vocalisation. 
These are so well known tothe profession at large, that we need 
only say they are well published and nicely bound as an album. 


The Mill. For the Piano. By Apvot¥F Jansen. 
This is a pretty little teaching piece. 

Gleanings from the Works of Celebrated Composers. Transcrip- 
tions by E. Paver. For the Piano. Andante, Cantabile, * 
and Minuet, by Mozart; also Il Trillodel Diavolo, Sonata, 
by Grosepre Tartin1; and the Flute Concerto, by Handel, 
and a Gavotte, by Mozarr. 

We cannot speak too highly of all these editions; they are 
excellent. 


Kinigs Husaren Marche Brillante. 
LgonaRD. 
This is an excellent concert piece, and very charming. It 
is also arranged by the same composer as a duet, of which 
we cannot speak too highly. 


Pour piano. 


By R. 


Songs for Children. By R. Scnumann. 

The composer’s name will recommend these charming little 
songs to the pupils at large. Nicely bound as an album; good 
clear type. 


The Handel Albums. Containing Extracts from Instrumental 
Music by Handel, now rarely performed. Arranged from 
the Scores for the Organ, by W. Bzsr. 

Mr. Best is, as every one knows, so completely master of the 
organ, that these arrangements from some of the almost forgotten 
pieces of Handel music are all that could be desired. 





(Breirnorr and Harret, Lerpzia.)} 


We have received from Germany some Compositions for the 
Pianoforte, also Concertos for Orchestra, including Duets, Sonatas 
and Ballet-music, for the Piano. Composed by Hans Huser. 
This is all excellent music of its kind, and extremely well suited 
for students in every respect. We may notice them at more 
length later. 





(LamsBorn Cock. ] 
Fifth Reverie, in A flat. By Cuavpius Couupry. 
A fair piece for the piano. 
Study for the Piano. By W. H. Houmes, 
A capital piece. 
Chant du Pécheur. By Franozsco Benorr. 
A pretty and not difficult composition. 


[R. Coons & Co.} 
Bridget's Reply. Song. By Ernex Harnaven. 
An exceedingly good and taking concert-song. 


The Vicar of Bray. Arranged for the Piano, by Freprnic 
Lemornz. 


Verdi Prati. Arranged for the Piano, by Freprnic Lemorye, 
A fairly good teaching piece. 


Un Souvenir. Arranged par W. Smatuwoop, for Piano. 
An easy little piece. Suitable for a beginner. 





[Forsyta Broruens. |} 


Carnival Artistique; Polka de Concert; Mazurka Elegante . 
Contredanse Brillante. Four Pieces for the Piano. Par 
Cuaries WEHLE. 


All interesting pieces. Fairly difficult. 

Chanson Bohéme. Pour Piano. Troisieme, Grande Polonaise ; 
Berceuse Tarentelle. Par Coarues WEHLE. 

These are thoroughly good and able compositions, 

Courante. For the Piano. Scherzino; Prelude; Bourrée and 
Musette. By Epwarp Hecar. 

All moderately good teaching pieces. 


Two Gavottes. Pour Piano. By H. Hawxrns. 
Both are exceedingly charming. 


A Lullaby. PourPiano. By Gro. Kersuscn. 
A pretty little piece of the style. 

Gondolia. Song. Piano. 
Very good indeed. 

A Spring Morning. By P. H. Diemer. 
An effective piece. 


By Freperic N. Line. 


Sketch for the Piano, 


Minuetto Grazioso. For the Piano. By Grorcz Manspen. 
One of those charming Minuets seldom met with. 


Valse Caracteristique. Pour Piano. 
A nice drawing-room piece. 


By Joun Crook. 


Nocturne. Pour Piano. Kate Ocktxston. 
This is a fairly good specimen of the Nocturne. 


A Shadow. Song for Contralto. By Karz Ocxuesrton. 
A pretty song. 
Four Movements. For the Organ. By W. Srarnam. 


These are excellent. 


An Album of Fifteen Original Pieces. Composed (pour Piano) by 
SrerHen HELLER. 

An Album of Thirty-one Original Pieces .Composed (pour Piano) 
by Cart Reinecke. 

Both are edited and carefully fingered by Charles Hallé. 
These will fully reeommend themselves. The Composers’ names 
are quite sufficient. They are extremely well printed ina nive 
clear type and portable form. \ 





[F. Prrman.] 
Birds and Flowers. For Little Folks. The Words bythe Editor 
of ‘‘ Birdsand Flowers.” Set to Music by AtBert Hinscnrets. 


The Music is very good indeed, and very prettily a 
F. A. 





{Scnorr & Co.] 
Premier Quatuor (en Sol Majeur) pour deux Violons, Alto # 
Violoncelle. Par Cages Epwarp Sreruens. (Op. 22.) 


Deuxieme Quatuor pour deux Violons, Alto, et Violoncelle. Pet 
C. E. Srernens. (Op. 22.) 


These are the two quartets to which Sir Michael Costa adjudged 
the first and second prizes offered by the Council of Trinity 
College, London, for the best string quartets, Mr. Stephens, ¥# 
are quite sure, has chosen French titles for his works with the 





A very effective piece. 


object of getting a hearing on the Continent, in which he would 
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never have succeeded if he had called his work by an English 
name. If he had called himself “Charles Edouard de la 
Stephens,” or ** Herr Carl von Stevens,” there are thousands of 
donkeys in England who would have hailed these two quartets 
with veritable enthusiasm ; but we fear plain “ Charles Edwards 
Stephens”’ on the title-page will be a fatal bar in the way of these 
peautiful compositions gaining a permanent footing in this 
country for some time to come. We do not hesitate for a moment 
; in saying that if these two quartets had been exhumed by Franz 
from the depths of some German library, and put forth as two 
posthumous quartets of Mozart, the world would have fallen on 
its knees in blind adoration, and clutched these compositions as 
es precious treasures never more to be buried from the eyes of 
the lovers of * classical” music. But now—‘ Charles Edward 
Stephens—-Stephens, an Englishman who has dared to think he 
could compose a string quartet: England has no composers, and 
ind no school; the thing is incredible—they cannot be worth anything ! 
But we think differently, in the face of all the Gallic shrugs and 
all the Teutonic grins in the world. We should like to see the 
musical Anglophobes put to the test in this matter. Thousands 
of them admire the quartets of Beethoven, Haydn, and 
Mozart because they are classical, and yet do not know the 
works they profess to love. Let these wiseacres hear these work 
of Mr. Stephens without knowing their author, and we are quite 
sure that if we whispered into the ear of one, ‘‘ How like Papa 
Haydn,” he would reply, ‘“‘It is a veritable draught from that 
Pierian spring!’’ Or tell another that ‘‘ Here Beethoven is at 
>, his best,” and he would reply, ‘* No one could mistake its author!” 
Tell a third that ‘‘ Mozart sang in every note of it,” and he would 
roll up his eyes as none can but the musical idiot, and cry in 
rapture, ‘‘ It is Mozart, verily!’? But these quartets are neither 
Beethoven, Haydn, nor Mozart—they are Stephens; and the 
moment our idiots know this they will look af you with their own 
smile, inimitably supercilious, and tell you that ‘‘ Germany is a 
musical nation, but that England is not.” As though that made 
any difference to the merits of a genuine work of art! 

These two compositions are simply delightful. We shall be 
told “They lack genius,” &c., &c., ad nauseam; but whatever 
else they lack, they do not lack beauty. We regret that we have 
not space to analyse them. The lovely movement in G major, 
with which the first opens is developed in the accredited form, 
and is followed by a genuine Scherzo in D. Then comes a beau- 
tiful Andante sostenuto in G minor, the melody of which is a real 

no) by bit of inspiration. The Rondo with which the work concludes is 
in the original key, of course. There are no strainings after 
eflect-—no surprises—no catching at popularity, but genuine 


Piano) beauty in the established forms. Mr. Stephens writes well for 
his instruments, and does not give all the work to the first violin 

Hallé. —a fault too common with quartet writers. The second opens 

‘names With an Allegro moderato in F, the first subject of which is of 
a mice singular beauty, leading into the dominant at the seventeenth bar 
4 the ‘cello taking an imitation of the subject. We should much 

like to analyse the whole quartet ; but as we may probably do so 

later, we content ourselves now with a mere outline of the entire 

, Editor work. The second movement of this second quartet is also a 
cHYELD. Scherzo, Allegro assai, in F minor. The Andante con moto in C 
ated. major, which forms the third movement, is one of those beautiful 
A.B. things which can never die, and which are not “ made music,” 
bat the spontaneous utterance of a gifted sonl. Here is ‘* beauty 

wadorned, adorned the most.” To express our real opinion upon 

Alto this lovely movement would be to class it amongst some of the 

22.) est music ever written. The Finale, Allegro vivace, in F, isa 
Vigorous movement which could not fail to take by storm an 
Ue. Por iuidience capable of appreciating genuine artistic work. Musical 


quotations only could show how full these quartets are of gonuine 

uty and perfect musicianship. And yet they are by an 
Englishman ! Truly this is strange: and the doubters must 
tither conclude that Mr. Stephens has appropriated bodily some 
uuster work which they have never seen, or else admit that we 


are concerned, shall have honour in his own country and among 
his own kindred. He has our felicitations upon his beautiful 
compositions, the reading of which has given us unfeigned de- 
light—that delight which only musicians can feel, and which they 
always feel when an inspired work is brought before them. 

J. B. 





[Werxes & Co.]} 
The King’s Ambassador. Song. By Duncan Hume. 
Rather a good song. 


Two Minuets. For the Piano. By J. Maturws. 
Both effective pieces. 


Gavotte, Minuet, and Jig. By E. Sumas. 
All three are capital pieces. 


Danse Romanesque. By Henry J. Epwanrps. 
This is a moderately difficult piece, but very beautiful. 
A Fairy Tale. For the Piano. By Benruoip Tours. 
A very pretty piece. 


La Blondine. For the Piano. By Bertnoup Tours. 
An effective piece, not difficult. 

England. For the Piano. By Boyton Smrru. 
An attractive Fantasia. 


La Brunette, Mazurka de Salon.- By Bertnoiy Tours. 
Very good indeed. 
Pastorale for Christmas Tide. Transcribed for the Organ, by 
Epmunp H. Torin. 
This is well suited for the instrument. 
Four Select Pieces arranged for the Organ. 


BripGe. 
All are good. 


By Joszrn. C. 


Introduction, Air, and Variations for the Organ. Composed by 
Francis Epwarp GLADSTONE. 


Very good, as may be expected from Dr. Gladstone. 





[ Wiux1aMs. } 
My Cigar. Song. By Ben Tarovx. 
A capital concert-song with a good accompaniment. 
The King’s Own. Song. By Jut1an Mount. 
Pretty good. 
Love Knots. Song. By Opoarpo Barat. 
The Composer’s name will fully recommend this song for 
concerts. 
The Olden Time. Song. By Opvoarvo Barri. 
Fairly good. 
For Hver. Waltz. By Oscar Seypen. 
A charming Waltz. 
Then Hurrah for a Rhyme. A Part-song. By Groraz Fox. 
Very good. 
Songs for little Singers. 
Songs suitable for children, and interesting. 
Gabriel Grub. Cantata. By Grorcr Fox. 
This is an excellent little work, well suited to small societies. 
:' 6 F. 





The Cincinnati College of Music are publishing a journal under 
the title of the “‘ Opera Festival Courier,” the object being to give 
full and accurate information concerning the second Cincinnati 
Opera Festival commencing on the 13th instant. The first num- 





4 veritable prophet amongst us. That prophét, so far as wo 





ber was published in December. 
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CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 
(With Examples and Exercises) Sixteenth Edition, 
Price 4s. In Cloth Cover, price 5s. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus. Cantab.) 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 
(With Progressive Exercises) Eighth Edition, 
Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 
TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


SCOTSON CLARK’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 














Price 5 5s. (Half- pri price.) 
CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
t ”y 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 


LA BOULANGERE. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 
ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY MUSIC BY 


H. B. FARNIE. we OFFENBACH. 
LA BOULANGERE, “Full Vooal Score. 








English. nett 8s. 


LA BOULANGERE. Complete Opera for Piano Solo. » 2/6 
SONGS, &c. 
COMPASS. KEY. PRICE. 
’Tis so Good to have a 
Sweetheart .. Contralto DtoE G 4s. 
Far Apart .. Contralto CtoE E flat 4s. 
(Romat 
The Coalman = A the +o Soprano CtoF F 4s. 
(Idyll in Black and White 
Yes, You are Free ° ” esti AtoF E flat 4s. 
|. erro Contralto CtoF G 4s. 
(Romance) 
The Dream is over .. .». Baritone CtoE E flat 4s. 
(Valse Lente) 





PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Selection of Airs +» KR. pe Vissac. In Two Books, each 4s. 
Ditto os et - Henry Parker 43, 


DANCE MUSIC. 





Quadrilles .. es ArBAN 4s, 
Waltzes ee ee ee Carto Zorr1 4s, 
Polka .. an -» Max Fruuurme 4s, 
Lancers ee J.S. Hirer 4s. 


N.B.—AIll the Benge, "Piano ond Pints Music supplied at Half 
the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 
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NEW TENOR SONG. 


—_>—— 


TO VAN BESSA. 


Words from the ‘‘ Fevrntemorte,” 


MUSIC BY 


JOHN BROADHOUSE. 





FRICE TWO SHILLINGS NET. 





LONDON :—WILLIAM REEVES, “ Orcnesrra” Orrice, 
185, Furret SrReer. 


The Mrehestra 


and Che Choir. 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 6s. 6d. 


To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Italy, 7s. per 
Annum. Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 3s. 64, 
6d. a line after. 


Per inch in Column, 5s. 6d. 
Sold by W. Rerves, 185, Fruer Srreet, Lonpox ; 
Avams & Franois, Furet Srreet, E.C. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Noricz To Susscriprrs.—Cloth Cases for Binding Volumes of “The 
Orchestra and the Choir” can be had, price 2s, each. ‘‘ The Orchestra and the 
Choir ” Office, Fleet Street, London. 


We have received Reeves’ ‘‘ Musical Directory,” but must defer 4 notice till 
next month. 
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and Che Choir, 
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The Great Violinists- and Pianists.—Frederic Chopin’s Works, and their 
Proper Interpretation.—New Music.—The Proposed Royal College of 
Music.—The Throat in its Relation to Singing.—Concerts.—The Popular 
Concerts.—Drama.—Purity in Music.—St. Patrick’s Cathedral Oratorio 
Society, Dublin.—New Publications.—Notes.—Provincia].— Miscellaneous. 
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THE PROPOSED ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The urgent need that exists for the establishment of 
a College of Music on a permanent basis has been the 
subject of a spirited discussion in the columns of 
The Daily Telegraph between Dr. Stainer and a writer 
styling himself “An Amateur.” We shall make 
some remarks on the question later on. Dr 
Stainer, in his reply to the first letter of “An 
Amateur,” says :—‘ The real facts of the case, which I 
defy any one to gather from ‘ Amateur’s’ letter, are 
these :—The National School of Music was founded for 
five years only, and merely as an experiment, while the 
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Royal College was being brought into existence. At 
the end of the five years the Royal College was not 
ready ; the founders of scholarships were then asked to 
renew the scholarships for another year, and they did 
so gladly with scarcely an exception. This year of 
renewal expires at Easter, and no further request of 
help is to be made to the founders. It does not require 
a very large amount of common sense to see that this 
sort of death, at the close of a definite period of suc- 
cessful work, is a very different thing to the death. of 
failure and ignominy to which ‘ Amateur’ suggests that 
the National School of Music is about tosuccumb.’’ He 
goes on to say :—‘ I can only say that our results will 
be found to rank higher than any other institution, not 
excepting the Academy itself, if the returns are limited 
to the last five years, and the relative number of 
students in the two places are duly considered, the 
students at the Academy being numerically four or five 
to one of those at the National School. Perhaps 
‘Amateur’ may not care to be reminded that the late 
Principal of the National School and a large proportion 
of the professors were and still are among the most 
successful teachers at the Royal Academy. How very 
curious that men who are so talented and able when 
giving lessons in Tenterden Street should prove so 
utterly imbecile when teaching at Kensington Gore! 
In conclusion, I will only say that I do think that the 
public will rightly demand some explanation of the 
conduct of the Royal Academy of Music in setting 
itself in opposition to the splendid scheme of musical 
education now being matured; but I hope ‘ Amateur ’ 
will not be angry if I say that he is evidently quite un- 
equal to the task of defending his beloved institution 
in Tenterden Street, and I shall be much surprised if 
the public will not at once see that the existence or 
non-existence of the National School of Music will not 
in the smallest degree influence the real struggle going 
on between the Royal Academy and the proposed Royal 
College. It is a mere ruse thus to point to the ‘ mori- 
bund’ National School as a justification. of the 
lamentable action of the Royal Academy, or as a proof 
that that body has acted wisely in declining to form the 
nucleus of the Royal College. All who can get at facts 
know better.” 

To this “* An Amateur” replied to this effect :—** Dr. 
Stainer evades the gist of the whole question—as far 
as itis a question of dispute—namely, the ‘ delicate 
subject” of the ‘relations,’ elsewhere termed ‘ uncom- 
fortable relations,’ between the ordinary folks who are 
‘supporters’ of the Royal Academy and the ‘ distin- 
guished promoters’ of the new Royal College. It is 
Precisely that which I challenge. Passing from this 
subject, let us hearken to the cry raised by South 
Kensington for the purpose of drawing public judg- 
ment off the right scent. The National Training 
School has only three months to live, but it is not 
dying of disease or inanition. On the contrary, it 
survived nine months longer than its founders 











intended. In their eyes it was never more than a grub 
destined, after five years, to change into a glorious 
butterfly. It was the egg out of which was to come the 
chicken, Royal College of Music, and it was only ‘an 
experiment’ in cautious recognition of the fact that 
the most carefully laid ova are liable to addling. All 
this we are now required to believe ; but, Sir, I have 
yainly called upon my memory to corroborate the 
statement, and I have as vainly looked through the 
journals of the time for any record of specific and 
authoritative assertions to the same effect. I find how- 
ever traces of a good deal of tall and vague talk respecting 
possible future developments, including branch schools 
in our chief provincial towns at the end of five years, 
which led a Liverpool paper to observe that meanwhile 
the Liverpudlians would be subscribing money for the 
benefit of London lodging-houses. On May 25, 1875, 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales wrote to the 
Lord Mayor, in terms which certainly did not convey 
an idea that he was interesting himself on behalf of an 
‘experiment’ to be abandoned or continued, according 
to circumstances, after five years. The Prince said : 
‘Your lordship is doubtless well aware that efforts 
have been made for some time past by the Society of 
Arts to establish a National School of Music.’ In this 
quotation the italics are mine. After referring to what 
had been done in the provinces for the purpose of 
founding scholarships, and expressing a hope that 
London would emulate the example, his Royal High- 
ness went on to say: ‘I address myself virtually, in 
the first instance, to your lordship, to request you to 
afford me your valuable assistance and experience, so 
that the Conference may have successful results, and 
may contribute towards giving to musical talent a free 
music school worthy of the country, and equal to those 
which are established in so many parts of the Continent. 
This was an object in which my father took a great 
interest, and it is my great desire to help to carry it 
into effect.’ We have nothing about an ‘ experiment’ 
here. The Prince, who knows how to express his 
meaning clearly, had in view an establishment. The 
matter is not worth arguing further; and I shall 
speak much more to the purpose if, since I am referred 
to ‘our Registrar,’ I ask that official to supply me 
with a list of the individuals and corporate bodies who 
towards the close of the first term of scholarship showed 
the slightest disposition to enter upon a second. Is it 
true or not that, with utter collapse in view, South 
Kensington begged the founders to subscribe for another 
year, in order that time might be given for starting a 
fresh scheme? If true, what becomes of the plea that 
the school was only set going for five years? If not 
true, what are we to think of managers who, with sixty 
months before them wherein to prepare for a great 
change, are, at the end of the sixty-ninth month, only 
beginning to agitate for means ?” 

Dr. Stainer followed with this letter :—‘‘ Surely your 
correspondent, ‘Amateur,’ is making an ingenious 
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change of front. His first letter described the miser- 
able failure of the National School for Music, as 
contrasted with the prestige and success of the Royal 
Academy, and he marvelled that lovers of music did 
not rally round the latter institution. He now tardily 
and ungraciously admits that we have turned out ‘a 
few vocalists and instrumentalists of good standing ;’ 
and, strangely enough, promises a scheme of his own 
by which ‘ all parties’ can be brought into combination. 
If this is really what he desires and aims at he will 
meet with universal sympathy. I cannot, however, in 
the smallest degree follow his argument that the 
National School was intended as a permanence and 
not as an experiment. Corporations and individuals 
were asked to subscribe for five years ; does this mean 
for ever ? I wonder if ‘ Amateur’ would take the same 
poetic view of the length of this term if one of his 
friends were to borrow a large sum of money from him 
‘ for five ‘years.’ It may be quite true that the pro- 
moters of the school hoped that a Government grant 
might be obtained for its support at the end of this 
period. But does ‘Amateur’ seriously believe that 
our admirable professors are responsible for this com- 
pulsory stoppage? I only wish we might have this 
question put to the test by being permitted to carry on 
the school on our own responsibility with free hands. 
I think I might safely prophesy, if this were done, that 
other schools and academies of music would soon be 
making much more genuine lamentations over our 
survival than they are now making over our death, 
Considering the high position of our Kensington 
teachers, and their close connection with many other 
important institutions for musical education, it certainly 
surprised me to find their six years’ labour and anxiety 
described in an offhand way by an anonymous amateur 
as resulting in a ‘failure,’ and I do not think that he 
has any reason to complain of the tone of my former 
letter.” 

The last letter of “‘ An Amateur ” contained, inter alia, 
the following observations:—Does South Kensington 
really wish for a national Conservatorium ? ‘Then it 
will not refuse to ally itself with the Royal Academy 
for the purpose of developing it into the thing required. 
Is the Royal Academy of the same mind? Then it 
will not refuse to go to South Kensington and make 
whatever reasonable concessions may be necessary, 
while demanding guarantees in return. Here, then, 
are the obligations of the case: the place must be 
South Kensington ; the institution must be the Royal 
Academy of Music under that name, and continuing 
there the life spent for more than half a century in 
Tenterden Street. The great difficulty ahead is that of 
government. South Kensington affects the control of 
‘‘ distinguished " amateurs; the Royal Academy, guided 
by experience, prefers that of professionals, and neither, 
perhaps, is likely to yield on a matter so personal to 
the negotiators. At this point, however, a third factor 
comes in—the State, which is concerned because it 





rests with her Majesty in Council to determine whether, 
if South Kensington, acting independently, press its 
application fora Royal Charter, the prayer shall be 
granted. In one contingency, therefore, the State has 
a potent voice, and in another it is master of the 
situation, since no national Conservatorium can be 
properly carried on without its aid. I trust that the 
Government are prepared to take a large view of its 
duties in this matter. The principle of grants from 
the public purse in furtherance of musical education 
was conceded long ago. It enters into the economy of 
governmental relations with primary schools, and it ig 
illustrated by an annual vote of £500 to the Royal 
Academy of Music. With the principle admitted, and 
with a consensus of public opinion as to the need for a 
great national Conservatorium, there is nothing in the 
way of a liberal annual grant in aid, say, in a certain 
proportion to the amount subscribed from private sources, 
Observe how this. bears upon the vexed question of 
governing the amalgam of South Kensington and the 
Royal Academy. In the representatives of the State 
overlooking the expenditure of public money we should 
have a power above the suspicion of cliqueism or of 
narrow motives, a power to which all might look up, 
and that would rightfully be paramount because em- 
bodying the nation’s present and prospective interest 
in one of her institutions. Taking in the State I can 
conceive a form of government for the enlarged Royal 
Academy that would conciliate all parties—a Board of 
Professors charged with its artistic direction, and 
responsible to the Lord President or whoever may act 
as Minister of Fine Arts ; a Council of Directors, upon 
whom might devolve the control of outward relations, 
and who might represent the institution before the 
public; and, lastly, the Minister armed with “ con- 
stitutional ” powers. 








Tae Discovery or aN Orera By Doxizertr.—Much interest 
has been aroused in the musical world by the reported discovery 
in Italy of an autographic posthumous opera, by their favourite 
Donizetti, entitled the ‘‘ Duca d’Alba.”. The commission named 
by the Academic Council of the Milan Conservatoire having made 
a careful examination of the opera in question, and having com- 
pared it with many autographs of Donizetti's of various dates, such 
as the original MS. of the “‘ Torquato T'asso,” a number of pieces 
added by the maestro to “ Fausta,” and among others to a closely 
covered page of music for the violin written at Vienna in 1842in 
the presence of Signor Bazzini, the president of the Academy and 
a member of the Commission, declare the work to be perfectly 
authentic and written throughout by Donizetti’s own hand. The 
French libretto, by Scribe, is the same upon which the illustrious 
maestro composed the music, and bears several marks and anno- 
tations of musical thoughts ; among others, bars drawn by the pen 
on the margin with notes for the chorus “ Rive Chérie” in Act IV. 
The libretto consists of four acts, including altogether twenty-four 
scenes. The pieces of music entirely finished, or which cane 
be finished, following the indications of the master, are eighteen 
in number, and consist of three airs and three choruses, four duets, 
two terzets, three complete pieces, and three dramatic scenes 
The fourth act only is wanting in two important pieces. But, in 
spite of this, the great line traced by the master is s0 clear 
the Commissioners are persuaded the ‘‘ Duca d’Alba”” can be en 
trusted to safe and expert hands to be presented to the public as 
the indubitable work of Donizetti. 
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THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. 





A Series of Popular Papers by WuitrieLD Warp, 
A.M., M.D., Physician to the Metropolitan Throat 
Hospital, New York. 





(Continued from page 183.) 


There are two palates in every mouth, viz.: the 
hard and the soft. (See Fig. 12.) The hard palate is 
properly known as the roof of the mouth, and consists 
of a layer of bone covered with mucus membrane. 
The soft palate is the continuation of the hard. It is 
composed of mucus membrane and muscle, is freely 
movable upwards and downwards, and has hanging 
from its central point the uvula above alluded to. 
It is the property of free motion which enables the 
soft palate to play such an important part in vocali- 
zation. If this latter organ were to be permanently 
fixed in any one position, all true acts of singing would 
be out of the question. Immediately behind the 
palate are two large holes or passages, called the 
posterior nasal cavities. These are the channels 
through which the air passes in its journey through 
the nose. The tone-waves which are created by the 
vibrating action of the vocal cords pursue three different 
courses in their journey from the body, viz.: Through 
the mouth, through the nasal organs, and through the 
mouth and nose combined. The direction which each 
wave takes. depends entirely upon its position in the 
voice register, During the vocalization of sounds 
that pass through the nose alone, the palate rests 
throughout its entire extent upon the back of the 
tongue, thus shutting off all communication between 
the mouth and the cavities—the posterior nasal— 
behind the palate, creating a partition wall in the back 
of the mouth. This action on the part of the palate 
is an exceedingly important one; for, by it the length 
of the human musical pipe is increased. If during 
the intonation of certain notes the palate should be 
pressed up against the pharynx—the back of the 
throat—exactly the same effect would be produced as 
though a piece of the upper extremity of an organ 
pipe were to be cut off; namely, the placing of the 
note higher in the scale. During the intonation of 
sounds that pass through the mouth alone, the palate 
is pressed tightly against the back of the throat—the 
pharynx—thus cutting off all communication between 
the mouth and the nose behind. The human musical 
instrument is thus materially shortened. In the pro- 
duction of these tones, the roof of the mouth, made 
up of hard and soft palate, acts the part of a sounding- 
board, thus increasing the timbre of the voice and 
greatly adding to its beauty. During the singing of 
tones that issue in the same degree from both nose 
and mouth, the pendulous palate is poised in the back 
of the mouth, at an equal distance from the tongue 
and wall of the pharynx. 





Let us examine a vocalist 
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during the singing of the scale. At the intonation of 
the lowest note the palate rests throughout its entire 
extent on the base of the tongue, and there is no 
communication between the cavity beyond this parti- 
tion wall and that in front of it. As the performer 
ascends the scale, the valve-like palate lifts itself from 
the tongue, at first forming two semi-lunar openings, 
one on either side of the uvula. When the middle 
note of the register is reached, the palate is suspended 
in the mouth at an equal distance from the wall of the 
pharynx and the base of the tongue, as soon as the 
higher notes are reached, the body is approximated to, 
and touches the pharynx, at first only in three places, 
namely: at the site of the uvula and at either 
extremity, thus forming—as in the case of some of 
the lower notes two semi-lunar openings—one on 
either side. When the highest note of the register 
is reached, the pendulous palate is drawn tightly up 
against the wall of the pharynx, and no connection 
whatever is allowed to exist between the mouth and 
the posterior nasal cavities. The subjoined cut will 
serve to illustrate the three different positions assumed 
by the palate, as described above. 





Fig. 12.—Perpendicular section of the Mouth and Nose. 


H. P. Hard Palate. 

S. P. Soft Palate. 

t. Outline of tongue. 

P. W. Wall of the Pharynx. 

P. N. C, Posterior Nasal Cavities. 


a. Situation of soft palate during the production of tones that issue through 
the nose alone. 


6. Situation of soft palate during the production of tones that issue from the 
mouth alone. 


c. Situation of soft palate during the production of tones that issue in the 
same degree from both nose and mouth. 


The above assertions can be easily proved by any 
person possessing slight vocal abilities, All that is 
necessary to do, is to compress the nostrils in front so 
as to preclude the possibility of air escaping therefrom, 
and produce the tones above described, Those that 
proceed entirely through the mouth will of course be 
unaffected by such pressure, whilst those that proceed 
through the nose will be greatly compromised. 

To those who have carefully, perused the foregoing 
lines it will be almost superfluous to state that, in 
order that the higher notes be rendered in a true 
manner, the nose must be in a healthy condition. 

The disease which most often attacks this portion 
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of the human anatomy is catarrh. This malady is 
the greatest enemy which the singer has to contend 
against in this climate. ‘Those of the profession who 
are non-acclimated suffer the most. 

Catarrh of the head is, properly speaking, an 
inflammation of the tissues which line the nasal 
cavities, described in the commencement of this 
article. When any portion of the body becomes the 
seat of inflammatory action, almost the first thing that 
is noticeable is a swelling of the parts. It is this 
swelling of the mucous membrane lining the nasal 
passages which offers the greatest obstacle to the 
singing of those who suffer from catarrh. At first the 
swelling is slight, but as the disease progresses, 
becoming more and more chronic, the swelling 
increases, until finally it is so great as to completely 
stop up the passages, and prevent the air from issuing 
therefrom. As will be easily inferred, all those tones 
that issue more or less through the nasal passages 
will be seriously affected, if the swelling of the tissues 
of the nose be sufficient to prevent the exit of air 
therefrom. Fortunately, however, these extreme 
cases are rare; but they do occasionally exist, and I 
have had several cases in which it was impossible to 
pass a probe of the thickness of an ordinary darning 
needle through either nostril. 

All those tones that are styled ‘* Nasal,” are caused 
by a more or less narrowing of the nasal passages, as 
described above. In order to produce any kind of a 
tone, persons affected with this disease are compelled 
to employ an undue amount of physical force; or, in 
other words, they force the voice, which will in time 
result in a strain of permanent injury of the vocal 
cords. 

The Action of the Uvula.—The important little 
body, which is anatomically styled the uvula, plays a 
most important part in the production of vocal tones. 
Notwithstanding this fact, it has generally been dis- 
carded by writers upon the physiology of the voice, 
who, as a class, have considered it too insignificant 
for treatment. The uvula or, as it is wrongly called 
by many, the palate, is the small pendulous body seen 
hanging in the central and back part of the mouth. 
(See Fig. 13). It is attached at one end to the soft 
palate, whilst the other remains free. 

When the soft palate is pressed against the back of 
the tongue, the uvula lies dormant on the surface of 
the lingual organ; when, however, the palate begins 
to rise, the uvula, which has hitherto been inactive, 
stretches itself suddenly, becoming an active partici- 
pant. As the palate recedes from the tongue, the 
attached uvula rises and accompanies it in its journey 
upwards, until finally its tip end only touches the back 
of the lingual organ. When this point is arrived at, 


if the uvula is of the normal size, the soft palate 
occupies the medium line of the mouth ; that is to say, 
it is equi-distant from the tongue and back wall of the 





where the vocal tones issue in the same degree from 
both nose and mouth. 

At about this time, as the singer proceeds in the 
ascending scale, the uvula is seen to be drawn speedily 
upwards. This action is entirely muscular, and is an 
exceedingly important one. If you should place the 
little mirror of the laryngoscope behind the palate, and 
watch the parts during the above action, you would 
see that as the uvula is drawn upwards a prominence 
appears at the back of the palate, which increases in 
size as the little pendulous body ascends, and reaches 
its maximum, when the uvula is drawn upwards to its 
fullest extent. What significance has this peculiar 
action? Why, the instant the uvula leaves the 
tongue, the prominence which is formed at the back 
of the palate touches the wall of the pharynx ; so that 
at no time is the soft palate free from_the guardian 
ship of the uvula. As any one who has carefully 
followed me through the foregoing lines will assert, 
the uvula is the supporter of the soft palate, using the 
back of the tongue as a basis of support in the first 
instance, and the back wall of the throat, that is the 
pharynx, in the second. 

What would happen if the palate were to be de. 
prived of the valuable services of the little grape-shaped 
appendage? Why, of course, it would lose its support, 
and losing its support it would vibrate to and fro by 
the action of the air currents passing from the body 
during the production of musical tones; and this 
vibration would cause a certain tremulousness to be 
imparted to the voice. 

The annexed cut will show the positions of the soft 
palate and uvula, and the relation which the latter 
body bears to the tongue. 
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Fig. 13.—The Soft Palate and Uvula during singing, 


S. P. Soft Palate. U., Uvula. T., Tongue. 
Dotted lines.—Different positions assumed by the uvula and palate during 
their action, 


It being fully established then that the uvula is an 
important vocal organ, let us look into a subject which 
should particularly interest the vocalist. 

I speak of the operation for the removal of this little 
body, or, as it is technically called, uvulotomy. 

It will no doubt seem strange to many that after 
expending so much space in describing the action of 
the uvula, I should now treat of its removal; but the 
operation when scientifically performed is not a total 
amputation, but only an excision of a portion of the 
member, and that too when it is abnormally long. 





throat (the pharynx), a position hitherto alluded to 





When the uyula is preternaturally long, it forms quite 
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a serious impediment to singing. In the first place 
the voice is more difficult to manage; in the second 
place it requires a much greater effort to produce vocal 
sounds; and lastly, tones so produced are deficient in 
quality. The principal manner in which these effects 
are produded is by the bearing down of the soft palate 
by the extra weight which the elongated body imposes 
upon it, or to speak more plainly, by preventing the 
palate from ascending normally, a feat which, as we 
have hitherto seen, is absolutely necessary to the 
correct rendition of certain portions of the vocal 
register, chiefly the upper. 

There is another way in which an elongated uvula 
may seriously affect the voice, and that is by acting 
as an irritant to certain parts of the throat against 
which it comes in contact. The irritation thus set 
up will in time result in inflammation, if the offending 
body be not speedily removed. 

I have seen very many cases of laryngitis caused 
in the above manner, when the uvula has been long 
enough to extend into the larynx itself. There is a 
popular dread amongst members of the musical 
profession of having this little operation performed, 
and many not only suffer a great deal from its non- 
performance, but their voices become impaired, and 
in time seriously injured. 

The arguments which are generally brought to bear 
against the excision of the uvula are two-fold: First, 
that it will injure the voice; and, Second, that after 
extraction the organ will grow again to an unnatural 
length. 

I do not hesitate a moment in saying that the 
human voice may be seriously injured by having too 
much of this useful little organ removed, and a know- 
ledge of this fact alone has deterred many from 
obtaining the benefits of the operation when skilfully 
performed. 

I have never seen a case in which the proper 
amount was extracted that there did not almost imme- 
diately follow a wonderful improvement as regards 
the singing voice, as many vocalists whom | have 
operated upon can testify. The great secret in the 
performance of uvulotomy lies simply in the gauging 
of the amount of the body that it is proper to remove. 
This can only be learned by practice and experience. 
He who removes the whole of the uvula for simple 
elongation performs a grievous error, and one which 
will seriously impair the vocal powers, as any one 
acquainted with the physiology of the organ under 
consideration will understand. Several times has it 
been my lot to find the whole of the uvula cleanly 
shaved off from the soft palate in singers who have 
consulted me regarding some defect in the vocal 
apparatus. 

The principal symptom developed in these cases is 
a sort of tremulousness, as already stated, caused by 
the free vibration of the palate, its supporter, the 
uvula, being gone. In time the tongue may be so 








managed as to partially obviate the difficulty, but 
sooner or later the voice will be irreparably injured. 

The idea that the operation is superfluous because 
the organ will grow again to an unnatural length is a 
fallacy, for I have never, notwithstanding the many 
times I have extracted the uvula, seen this body 
become a second time elongated. 

I must beg indulgence for taking up so much 
valuable space with such a seemingly unimportant 
subject, but I have done so simply to benefit a class 
of singers who are allowing their voices to degenerate 
by following the advice of those who have had no 
practical experience on the subject. 


VII. 
How we BREATHE. 


Of the several different organs which make up the 
vocal apparatus none play a more important part than 
the lungs; or bellows, so to speak, of the human 
musical instrument. All true acts of singing are 
founded not only upon the proper appreciation of the 
physiological action of the respiratory organs, but also 
upon their correct use. The master who, at the 
outset of his teachings, neglects to impress his pupils 
with the importance of this subject, performs a 
grievous error, and one that cannot fail to engender 
in the pupil divers faulty habits. 

The substance of the lungs is of a light, porous, 
spongy texture; it is highly elastic, and is capable of 
great inflation. It is chiefly composed of little sacks 
called air cells, which are banded together by mem- 
brane. The air cells are communicated with by an 
innumerable number of tubes, along which the air 
travels. At first these tubes are very minute, but as 
they proceed upwards they join together, becoming 
larger and larger until they ultimately verge into two 
large passages, styled the bronchial tubes, and these, 
in turn, become united, forming the wind-pipe. What 
I chiefly wish to impress upon the minds of my 
readers is, that the lungs are highly elastic and 
capable of being greatly distended by proper habits of 
inflation. The respiratory movements of the chest 
are two-fold; expansion during inspiratory acts and 
collapse during expiration. The expansion is effected 
by two sets of muscles. First, the diaphragm, which 
is a large, flat muscle, placed like a partition between 
the chest and abdomen; Second, the intercostals, a 
series of muscles which are attached to the sides of 
the ribs, and have the power to elevate these bodies. 

The diaphragm, when relaxed, which happens just 
before a breath is to be taken—that is to say, when 
the chest is collapsed—occupies the position depicted 
by the dark line A, as in the subjoined woodcut. 
When, however, inspiration commences and the chest 
begins to expand, the diaphragm contracts, losing 
more and more its curvature, and pushing out the 
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front wall of the chest until the lungs are fully 
inflated. 

The intercostal muscles greatly abet the expansion 
of the chest, for, being attached to the sides of the 
ribs, they elevate these bodies at the same time that 
the diaphragm pushes them outwards. As the dia- 
phragm descends during contraction it pushes down- 
wards the stomach and adjacent organs, which causes 
a bulging, so to speak, of the abdominal walls. After 
the movement of inspiration is accomplished, that is 
to say, when the chest is expanded and the lungs are 
filled with air, expiration begins, the diaphragm and 
intercustals relax, the walls of the chest and abdomen 

flatten until the act is 
\ complete, when the 
o\ respiratory organs will 
have returned to the 
position occupied just 
before a breath is to be 
j aken. Let us picture 
a to ourselves a person 
breathing in the nor- 
mal manner. The first 
thing we notice is that 
beautiful symmetry of 
motion which poets 
have so often des- 
cribed. There are no 
spasmodic movements 
of any kind, as the air 
fillsthe lungs, the chest 
gradually swells in 
front and on either side, and the abdomen becomes 
distended and bulges out, caused, as I have already 
stated, by the descent of the diaphragm during con- 
traction. The female figure, during repose, and 
when divested of all modern inventions of torture in 
the way of dress, presents a superb illustration of the 
normal respiratory movements. An artificial contri- 
vance, styled the “ Sleeping Beauty,” was exhibited 
here some years since, which, no doubt, many of my 
readers have seen, that wonderfully simulated the 
movements of the human frame, which I have but 
faintly described. 

Now let us look upon another picture, namely, 
that of a person breathing in an unnatural or false 
manner. The first thing which we notice, and which 
the keen examiner can never fail to observe, is that 
the collar-bones and shoulder-blades are rhythmically 
elevated and depressed, the first act taking place 
during inspiration, and the latter during expiration. 
The next thing we see is that the lower portion of the 
chest, instead of expanding during the inflation of 
the lungs, that is, during inspiration, actually becomes 
depressed and drawn in. If we look further down, 
we will likewise notice that the abdomen -becomes 
greatly flattened. 

Let us examine more closely these different acts, 


Fig. 14.—Anatomical section of Chest, 
showing position of Lung. 
A.—Relaxed diaphragm. 
B.—Contracted diaphragm. 
C.—Diaphragm when forcibly relaxed. 
D.—Outline of lung just betore inspira- 
tion, 
E,—Outline of lung when properly in- 
flated, as in true breathing. 
F.—Outline of lung when improperly in- 
flated, as during false breathing. 





and see if we can find out their several causes. The 
elevation and depression of the shoulder during 
respiration is caused by the traction of several large 
muscles, which unite the two bones above mentioned 
to the sides and back of the neck. These muscles 
should have nothing to do with healthy ordinary 
breathing, and their employment in such acts is an 
indication that there is some obstacle in the way. In 
extraordinary respiration, such as accompanies or 
follows undue exercise or exertion of any kind, the 
assistance of these muscles is invoked, in order that 
the lungs may speedily be filled with air; and here 


we can see the upward and downward movements of: 


the shoulders in a marked degree. In some diseases 
of the chest, particularly asthma, the muscles of the 
neck are taxed in a remarkable degree during the 
gaspings of the sufferer for breath. The flattening of 
the front wall of the chest is mostly marked at the 
lower part, that is, at the site of the diaphragm 
muscle. It is caused by a forced relaxation of the 
diaphragm, which assumes the position delineated by 
the curved dotted line C, in the cut. As the expansion 
and retraction of the lungs are regulated solely by the 
moyements of the diaphragm, it follows that the 
pulmonary organs are retracted in proportion to the 
relaxation of this muscle. -The amount of contraction 
js shown by dotted line FP, in the cut. The drawing 
in of the abdomen is caused in the same manner as 
the last-mentioned deformity, by the undue relaxation 
of the diaphragm. 

The evil effects that are sure to follow in the foot- 
steps of improper habits of breathing are of a twofold 
nature :— 

First—The injury to or possible loss of the voice. 

Second—An impairment of the health of the body. 

Before we consider these points let us lay open, as 
it were, the chest wall and watch the lungs of a person 
breathing falsely. The keen examiner will first notice 
that the air as it rushes into the lungs, instead of 
permeating every minute air-cell and inflating them 
as it does in correct breathing, thereby causing the 
lungs to expand and swell out, enters only the cells 
situated in the upper half of the pulmonary organs, 
What is the direct effect of this? Why, there is 
constantly present in the lower part of the lungs a 
vast quantity of air, which, remaining unchanged, 
soon becomes greatly vitiated by the foul gases of the 
body which have only this channel of egress, and, as 
a direct consequence, the whole body becomes con- 
taminated and finally diseased by the direct poisoning 
of the blood. 

The next thing likely to be observed is that the 
lower half of both lungs, instead of swelling up, 
become greatly retracted. The failure to distend is 
due to the fact that the air, or inflating agent, cannot 
effect an entrance on-account of the non-contraction 
of the diaphragm muscle. If the case be a marked 
one, the respiratory acts will be performed in a spas 
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modic or jerky manner, on account of the forced 
action of the muscles of the neck, instead of in that 
easy and graceful manner so characteristic of correct 
breathing. Did it ever occur to the tightly-laced 
belle that she is only making use of one-half of her 
breathing apparatus, and that by so doing she is 
gradually sowing in her system the seeds of incurable 
diseases? Perhaps this one cause alone, were the 
actual truths ascertained, would account for a great 
many of the sudden deaths which, as we all know, 
have been alarmingly prevalent during the past few 
years. A good:healthy action of the lungs has more 
to do with longevity than that of any other branch of 
the human organism. 


(To be continued.) 








CONCERTS. 





A Choral Festival of the Wesleyan Methodist Sun- 
day School Union was held at Exeter Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 18th. The choir of 700 
voices was an efficient one, and readily responded to the 
direction of Mr. Dale, the conductor, the only defect 
being that the pianissimo and other passages were not 
sufficiently rehearsed, but great allowance must be 
made for the difficulties that always exist in obtaining 
sufficient rehearsals in the case of a. widely-scattered 
body of singers like this. The greater part of the 
programme consisted of hymns, which were sung in 
very good style, Mr. Middleton, of West Hartlepool, 
adding additional effect with his cornet. Mr. Rhodes, 
R.A.M., presided at the organ, and played as solos, 
Henry Smart’s well-known Festive March in D, which 
met with great applause from the audience (as when 
did it not ?); Andante and Variations (Hadyn), and 
Inflammatus (Rossini). An address, entitled ‘‘ Music 
in the Church of God,” was delivered by the Rev. 
H. P. Hughes, M.A. ‘The speaker described the 
rationale of Music, remarking that Music was the 
language of the, emotions; that there were four 
stages of emotional development, namely :—prose, 
nou-lyrical poetry, lyrical poetry, and ‘songs with- 
out words: He showed the folly of allowing the 
world to monopolise all the good music, giving several 
examples from history; and urged the Wesleyans to 
make use of the powerful weapon placed within their 
grasp in the shape of the Wesleyan Hymn Book. Mr. 
Hughes was very intently listened to, and loudly cheered 
at the end of his address. Perhaps the most successful 
Piece of the evening was Mozart's beautiful Anthem, 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth,” sung in a very excel- 
lent manner by the choir, and re-demanded by the 
audience, There were several very good voices among 
the young ladies of the choir, which we should like to 
hear on the platform again. The festival was to all 
appearance satisfactory in every way. ; ; 

me very excellent free concerts are being given at 
the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, under the direction 
of Mr. Minshall, the Chapel Organist, every Thursday 
fvening. The concerts are well worth a visit by 
Musical amateurs, as they are very liberally arranged, 
id none but songs and compositions of undoubted 
g are performed. 











The programme of Master Herbert W. Knight's Con- 
cert and Entertainment, on Tuesday, January 24th, at 
the Boys’ School, Hercules Buildings, §8.E. included 
the following :—Overture, ‘“ Olivette” Waltz; Duet, 
“Sunshine and Shadow,” Glover; Recitation, “ Bar- 
bara Frietchie,” (an episode of the American Civil 
War); “ Four Jolly Smiths,” Leslie; ‘‘ Fairy Bells ;” 
“Roberto, thou didst gain my love,” Meyerbeer ; 
Recitation, ‘“‘ The Story of the Faithful Soul,” Adelaide 
Procter; Pianoforte Solo, ‘‘ Those evening bells,” 
Beethoven, Herbert W. Knight; ‘‘ Death of Nelson,” 
Braham, Mr. E. Chapman; “The Absent-minded 
Man,” E. V. Page; “ Let me dream again,” Sullivan ; 
‘The Midshipmite,” Stephen Adams ; ‘ Sonata in C 
Major,” Mozart; and ‘‘ Rayon du So eil,”’ West, Her- 
bert W. Knight. The proceedings terminated with 
a humorous’ sketch, entitled “4 Mutual Muddle.” 
Master Knight was a composer at the early age of ten, 
“*Plemont” (a valse), the piece in question, being 
offered for sale on this occasion. 

Orcan Recitan.—The Music Class-Room was 
crowded on the afternoon of Jan. 26, somewhat un- 
comfortably, thongh the audience were apparently 
too delighted with the performance to complain of 
personal discomfort. As explained in the programme, 
the occasion of the anniversary of Mozart’s birth 
formed a principal feature of the recital, of which the 
well-known ‘‘ Kyrie” was perhaps most appreciated. 
Sir Herbert Oakeley’s exquisite setting of Tennyson's 
** Break, break” was finely rendered by a student, 
whose full baritone voice entranced the audience. The 
same gentleman (with a lady accompanist) gave 
Tito Mattei’s ‘‘Non ¢ ver.” Both songs were en- 
thusiastically encored, though the latter only was 
responded to, and by a different air. The exquisite 
softness of the reeds and the delicious mellowness of 
the metal stops in Sphor’s larghetto were thoroughly 
appreciated and applauded. Rinck’s postlude was 
well, though rather hurriedly, played by a student, 
and was warmly received. The programme was as 
follows :—Recitative and Air, ‘‘ Return, O God of hosts,” 
Chorus, ‘* Then shall they know ;” (Samson), Handel ; 
Quartet, ‘ Kyrie,” Chorus, ‘ Gloria,’”’ Chorus, ‘ Qui 
tollis,”’ ‘*Miserere,” &c. (Twelfth Mass), Mozart ; 
Song, “ Break, break, break,” Sir Herbert Oakeley sung 
by a student ; Postlude, for Organ, in I’, Rinck, played 
by astudent; Larghetto, Symphony No. 4, Spohr; Song, 
“Non é ver,” Tito Mattei, sung by a student; (a) Air, 
‘« Zeftiretti lusinghieri,” (b) Chorus, ‘* Placido ill mar,” 
(c) March of the Priests of Neptune, (Idomeneo), 
Mozart.—Edinburgh Courant. 

Royat Acapemy or Music.—Mr. E. H. Thorne gave 
an Evening Concert on Monday evening, January 
30th. The vocalists on the occasion were Fraulein 
Von Hennig, Signorina Scalzi, (Pupil of Signor Luigi 
Conti), Miss Madeline Ashton, Mr. Hubbard, and 
Signor Luigi Conti. Instrumentalists: Violin, Mr. 
Henry Holmes; Viola, Mr. W. H. Hann; Violoncello, 
Signor Pezze; Pianoforte, Mr. E. H. Thorne, Mr. 
Algernon Ashton, Mr. Henry Smith, Mr. Herbert 
Thorne. The programme consisted of Trio, in C 


minor (MS.), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
Ei. H. Thorne ; (a) Aria della Lezione, ‘‘ Controun cor,” 
Rossini; (b) Canzonetta Veneziana, “Non giova il 
sospirar ;’’ Sonata, in D major, for pianoforte and 
violin, Algernon Ashton; (Dedicated to H.R.H., the 
Duke of Edinburgh), Allegro molto, Andante, Allegro 
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brioso ; Songs, (a) “ L’Ange dechu,” Vogel ; () «Non 
pit audrai,’’ Mozart; Rondo, for two pianofortes 
(Posthumous), Chopin; Duet, ‘ Pronta io son,” 
Donizetti; Trio, in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, Algernon Ashton; Allegro con moto, 
Andante con moto, Minuetto, Finale. 





THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 
The Christmas recess being over, Mr. Chappell lost 
no time iu recommencing these delightful performances 
on Monday, the 2nd of January. Herr Hollander was 
again the leader of the party; aud undeniably Mr. 
Chappell has secured in him a violinist of the first 
order. Evidently thoroughly conversant with the 
works of the great composers, he combines excellence 
of tone with facility of execution in a high degree. In 
these qualities he shone in the performance of the well- 
known quartett of Beethoven in A major, Op. 18, No. 
5, and in a quintett of Goetz’s in C minor, Op. 16, 
which was given for the third time. The success which 
attended the introduction of Hermann Goetz’s first 
Opus in 1879, in the shape of a Trio in G minor, ren- 
dered it almost necessary that the other works of that 
gifted composer should be shown the light; and hence 
the production in March of that year of the C minor 
quintett. Goetz’s name is already famous in his own 
country, chiefly by means of his Opera, ‘‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew ;” and we have ourselves heard several of 
his compositions, including an orchestral symphony in 
I’, which met with much acceptance at one of Mdme. 
Viard-Louis' Concerts. The quintett is for pianoforte, 
(Mdlle. Marie Krebs), violin, viola (M. Zerbini) vio- 
loncello (Signor Piatti) and contrabass (Mr. White) 
and was admirably performed. Mdlle. Marie Krebs 
gave as her pianoforte solo, Beethoven’s E flat Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 8, and afterwards joined Signor Piatti in 
Chopin’s Introduction and Polonaise Brillante in C 
major, Op. 8, for pianoforte and violoncello. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd sang Schubert’s “‘ Through the night ” 
and Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Evening song” very acceptably. 
The Saturday Concert on the 7th of January, 
comprised Schumann’s A minor quartet, Op. 41, No. 1, 
for strings, Beethoven’s C minor Trio, Op. 1, No. 8, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello ; Bach’s E minor 
prelude and fugue for pianoforte ; Bennett's ‘‘ Lake” 
and ‘Fountain’ for the same instrument; and 
Locatelli's D major sonata for violoncello, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. Miss Zimmermann was the 
pianist, and the other executants were MM. Straus, 
Ries, Hollander, and Piatti, Mr. Santley being the 
vocalist and singing Handel's ‘‘ Nasce al bosco,” and 
Gounod’s “ Le Vallon.” 
On the 9th January the Monday Concert consisted 
of the following items:—Quartet in E flat, for two 
violins, two violas, and violoncello, by Mozart ; Scar- 
latti’s allegro, allegretto, and presto for pianoforte 
alone ; Beethoven's Sonata in G minor, Op. 5, No. 2, 
for pianoforte and violoncello; and Schumann’s E flat 
quartet for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, 
Op. 47. Mdlle. Marie Krebs was the pianist; the 
quintet party being MM. Straus, Ries, Hollander, 
Zerbini, and Piatti. Mr. Hutchinson sang Hummel’s 
‘‘L’ombrosa notte vien,” and Molique’s ‘‘O sweet 
lute,” the viola obbligato being played by Herr 
Hollander. ; 





the Concert on the following Saturday, with the same 
executants as on the preceding Monday. Mr. Charles 
Halle played Weber's Sonata in E minor, and joined 
MM. Straus‘and Patti in Mendelssohn’s Trio in ¢ 
minor, Op. 66, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
Mr. Santley sang ‘Revenge, Timotheus, cries,” 
and Gounod’s ‘‘ Medje.” 

On the 16th, at the Monday Concert, MM. Straus 
Ries, Zerbini, Piatti Hallé, and Mdme. Fassott were 
the performers. Brahms’s quartet in A minor 
Op. 51, No. 2, for strings, Schubert’s B flat Sonata, 
for pianoforte, Beethoven's E flat Trio, Op. 70, No, 2, 
for piano, violin and violincello, and Heller and 
Ernst’s Pensées Fugitives, for piano -and violin, were 
the instrumental items, and Hasse’s ‘ Ritornerai fra 
poco,” and Sullivan’s Willow Song, the songs, 

On the 21st, Spohr’s quintet in G major, Op. 33, 
No. 2, MM. Straus, Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and 
Piatti, Beethoven’s Pastoral Sonata, by Mdlle. Marie 
Krebs ; Schumann's Stiicke im Volkston, by the pianist, 
and Signor Piatti; Sterndale Bennett’s F sharp minor, 
Sextet, Op. 8, being the concluding item, and Mr, 
White the contrabassist. Mr. Barrington Foote con. 
tributed Meyerbeer’s ‘ Il Monaca,” and Henry Smart's 
‘* Sleep heart of mine.” 

At the Monday Concert, on the 23rd, an ottet of 
Svendsen’s in A major, No. 3, for four violins, two 
violas, and two violoncellos, was performed, the 
instrumentalists being MM. Straus, Ries, Wiener, 
A. Gibson, Hollander, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti. The 
other instrumental pieces were a selection from 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” played by Malle. 
Krebs ; Bach’s C minor Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, and Sphor’s E minor Trio, Op. 119, for piano, 
violin, and violoncello. Miss Santley sang Gounod’s 
‘‘ Blanche Colembe,” Schubert's ‘‘ Hark, the Lark,” 
and Sullivan’s ‘“‘ Orpheus with his lute.” 

On Saturday, the 28th, Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
made her first appearance this season, and received 
a very hearty reception. The programme included 
Mendelssohn's B fiat quintet, Op. 87, for strings, 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in D major, Op. 10, 


serenade trio in D major, Op. 8, for strings. Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, MM. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and 
Piatti were the string executants, and Miss Emma 
Barnett the pianist. Miss Carlotta Llliott sang 
Handel’s ‘‘ Suspicious terrors vanish,” and two other 
songs. 

The last Monday Concert, on January the 30th, 
comprised Brahms’ Sextet in G major, Op. 36, for 
strings, Signor Pezze, playing the second violoncello; 
Chopin’s Nocturne in D fiat, Op. 27, No. 2; Chopin's 
Scherzo in B minor, both for pianoforte. A Prelude, 
Romance and Scherzo from Suite, Op. 27, for violin, 
with pianoforte accompaniment, by Franz, Ries, and 
Davenport's, Trio in B flat, Op. 5, for piano, violin 
and violoncello. Mdme. Norman-Néruda, MM. Ries, 
Hollander, Zerbini, Pezze and Piatti, were the sextett- 
ists, and Miss Zimmermann the pianist. Miss Spencet 
Jones sang with much taste Beethoven’s “In questa 
tomba” and Cowen’s setting of Mrs. Heman’s beat 
lines “ The Better Land.” Mdme. Norman-Nérula 
received an encore for her magnificent playing of Ries 
solo, which was produced for the first time at these 
concerts. M. Zerbini has been the accompanist dung 





Mendelssohn's A major quintet for strings opened 


the past month. The attendance has been 


No. 8, Riist’s Violin Sonata in D minor, and Beethoven's - 
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DRAMA. 





Tas Axnamsra.—‘' The Black Crook” has proved 
itself capable of attracting large audiences night after 
night. The piece is rather complicated, and its 
attractiveness is no dcubt due to the ballet and the 
sprightly songs introduced. The serenade, ‘*‘ Wake 
from thy reat, love,” is above the average of such pieces 
in the skill and taste evinced in its composition. 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—Balfe’s twenty-first 
opera, under the English title of “ Moro,” was per- 
formed by the Carl Rosa company at this house on 
the 29th ult., for the first time in England. The 
libretto of the work is briefly as follows :—'The Duke 
of Alba, coming from Spain to rule the Netherlands 
had brought with him a young painter, Antonio Moro. 
This Moro fell in love with Olivia Campana, daughter 
of a powerful noble, and found his passion returned. 
But the course of their true love ran in the usual 
rough channel. The father of Olivia became a rebel, 
and was driven into exile, while the hand of his 
daughter was bestowed upon a certain Count Arem- 
berga. To escape the union Olivia obtained permission 
to retire into a convent, whence she caused reports 
to be spread of her death. Meanwhile Aremberga, 
having fallen into disgrace, died in exile, and so, as 
the old chroniclers say, ‘‘ he goeth out of the story.” 
Act the third opens in the port of Antwerp upon the 
songs and dances of sailors and people, with whom 
Moro, who has escorted Olivia to a neighbouring inn, 
presently fraternises, ignorant of the fact that Vargas, 
a servant of the Duke, is at his heels. Nor is the 
Duke himself far off, for he obtains an interview 
with Olivia, and renews his vows of love. In the 
nick of time Moro enters—there is a quarrel, swords 
are drawn and about to be used, when messengers 
appear, and hand ‘a parchment” to the Duke. The 
“parchment” settles everything. Olivia is free to 
marry; Moro may accept an offer from Queen Eliza- 
beth of employment in England—by the way, the 
Virgin Monarch sends two banners and a detachment 
of Beefeaters as escort—the Duke “‘ bows with dignity 
and retires,’ while the people, mistaken as usual, 
sing “ Long live Alva, who has righted lovers parted, 
now united.” The music is of a very agreeable 
character, and the songs are probably fated to be 
ground out on the hand-organs of the metropolis at 
no distant period. The work was very well received, 
and special praise must be given to the management 
for the excellence of the stage arrangements. 








PURITY IN MUSIC. 
By A. F. Turpaut. 
(Translated from the German by JoHN BROADHOUSE.) 





I. 
ON THE CHORALE, 


It was probably never so universally admitted as in 
the present day that the foundation of all true know- 
ledge is, and must be, the study and acquaintance 
with the great classics which have been handed down 
tous by our ancestors. Only thus can such assured 


| Mogress be made, when we so profit by the teachings 





of others as to gather new strength for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. The study of the works of the 
old masters has also this negative advantage—it 
convinces empty pretenders of their emptiness, and 
turns their attention to the calm enjoyment for them- 
selves and the spreading a knowledge amongst others 
of the grand models we have inherited from bygone 
times. Real geniuses, such as Plato, Raphael, and 
Shakespeare, appear but seldom; but they have 
influenced many generations, and their power has 
been felt through the ages.- Therefore is it a most 
sorry conceit for any man, through confidence in 
himself, to neglect the study of the great spirits of 
former days, and thus to say in effect that he is able 
to produce what they produced. Amongst the younger 
race of educated men it is a point of honour to study 
the classics; and an aspiring painter would no more 
dare to deride the study of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Van Eyck, and Diirer, than would a young poet give 
to the world a new Iliad, or King Lear, without first 
studying the undying works of Homer and Shake- 
speare. Thus it is that in poetry, in painting, and in 
architecture, we see a freshness and vigour pleasant 
to behold, though frequently enough a want of power 
prevents the mightiest efforts.of the will from achieving 
full success. 

It is only in matters musical that pride, haughtily 
disdaining the Past, is the order of the day, although 
all the great masters who formed that Past set us a 
far better example. Handel, Hasse, and Graun 
ardently sought the opportunity of studying music in 
Italy. They did not do what most of our modern 
professors do, and by prodigious labour master a few 
show pieces under the miserable delusion that good 
taste is to be found, as a rule, in the concert room; 
but while they composed grand works and offered them 
to the world for approval, they themselves were 
diligent students of all the good music within their 
reach, and lost no opportunity of knowing what others 
had composed before them. Even John Sebastian 
Bach, who was hindered from going abroad for that 
purpose, was a most devout student of the works of 
others—the immortal Venetian, Caldara, attracting his 
particular attention. And Mozart, although his genius 
was of such a character as to make him well-nigh 
independent of extraneous aid, still regarded the 
celebrated works of the old masters, particularly those 
of Handel and J. S. Bach, with feelings akin to 
reverence ; and we owe it chiefly to his edition of the 
‘‘ Messiah ” that Handel’s name has lived through an 
age of musical shallowness. But now all this has 
changed. There is almost a universal confidence in our 
own strength, an unlimited number of original manu- 
factures, and for the most part a sneering disregard 
for so-called antiquated music. Masters like Antonio 
Lotti and Alessandro Scarlatti, at whose shrine 
Handel and Hasse were devout worshippers, are to- 
day to most people unknown, even by name; and 
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even the incomparable Handel himself is not, if we 
except a few places, regarded with the reverence due 
to his inexhaustible genius, which was in many ways 
unique. And this ignorance of the musical past, and 
still worse indifference, are not confined alone to what 
we call Church and Oratorio music ; for in operatic 
matters general knowledge does not go far behind 
to-day. Handel's operas are nolonger heard ; and to 
speak well of those of Caldara and Lotti is to ensure 
certain laughter. So is it with the Fugue. Things 
which are so-called are produced in thousands year 
by year, having the form of the Fugue, but destitute 
of its life; but the master-pieces of Scarlatti, which 
aroused the wonder of Hasse’ and Handel, are 
scarcely known by one in a thousand of the young 
composers, organists, and teachers of our day. In 
the same way, also, we are deluged daily with songs ; 
but the study of old national songs, which are often 
very charming, and furnish a close view of the 
characters of different peoples, has fallen entirely 
into disuse; although, when we remember the force 
and vigour of ancient nations, a rich harvest might 
surely have been looked for in this field. 

Plain enough is the reason of this sad state of 
affairs. To understand a Madonna by Raphael, to 
be impressed by such a cathedral as that of Cologne, 
or to become familiar with the great things of 
Shakespeare, requires only good eyes and unim- 
paired faculties, combined with intelligence to some 
extent cultivated : moreover, failures in architecture, 
painting, and poetry, cannot possibly be covered up. 
But the great masterpieces of music are like gold 
deeply buried, which few are able and willing to bring 
to the light of day. Many of the finest things lie in 
manuscript scores, scattered everywhere. A journey 
to Italy does not greatly mend matters without 
skilled study; for even there the best compositions (if 
we except a number performed in the Sistine Chapel) 
are hidden away out of sight; and you may journey 
from Milan to Naples and not heara single word about 
Vittoria or Lotti. Who, however, has the where- 
withal to buy these full scores, and how many are there 
of our everyday musicians—I ask it in all earnest- 
ness—who are able to decipher scores which are in 
themselves no child’s play, and are withal written in 
an ancient notation? But when that notation is 
learnt, and the scores procured, the labour is only at 
its commencement. It is necessary, so to speak, 
to repaint the picture to give it its proper colours; a 
competent body of men must perform with ability and 
zeal a work produced by ability and zeal; and where 
shall we find the men who can worthily put on the 
harness of the giants of the olden time? ‘Thus it is 
that our so-called virtuosi, as well as our directors and 
teachers, fight shy of the old music, and seek in every 
way to bring into contempt the innumerable musical 
treasures of which we can boast. And this they 


succeed in doing without difficulty ; for the public, of 


whatever degree, has no musical principles if its own, 
and is compelled to take whatever is offered it. This 
being the case, musical professors dominate public 
taste by sheer force of finished mechanism. Further. 
more, there is this dangerous element about music; if 
a limb is badly drawn in a picture, or anything grates 
on the moral sense, a healthy eye finds sufficient 
grounds for criticism, and turns away (at any rate if 
there are lookers-on) for very shame, but in musical 
composition there may possibly be hidden all sorts of 
impurities and unhealthy and immoral elements ; and 
so it comes about that the unwary take in whole- 
sale wretched stuff which would for honour’s sake be 
rejected if it was the work of the pen or pencil; and 
the composers and performers of to-day have a good 
time of it, because, when they stoop to what is sensa- 
tional, ill-formed, absurd, and vile, they find, alas! only 
too many willing hearers, Frequently the educated 
connoisseur, when the words, ‘“‘Oh! how fine,” fall 
upon his ear, says nothing, out of mere politeness; 
because, to speak the truth about such an exclamation 
would undoubtedly give great offence. The public, 
in its turn, when the professors have accustomed its 
ears to acommon and vulgar style of music, has its 
depraved taste confirmed, and tyrannizes over the 
professors, just as the head corrupts the stomach and 
the stomach the head, the one aggravating the other 
until there is nothing left but to hope for speedy 
death. Plato,in his time, attacked pernicious music; 
but what would he have said had he witnessed the 
gymnastic displays of our time, in which, with six 
fingers more, so-called art would vanish in smoke— 
works utterly contrary to nature, feeble and full of 
license and passion, and yet seldom rising to the 
height of true inspiration? As a matter of fact, it is 
with music as it is with the affairs of everyday life; 
for we do not either here or elsewhere refer to those 
exceptions which are happily not wanted; and we 
are hardly so well off as we should be with respect to 
the Drama, if it were subject to no better influences 
than the mere whim or fancy of actors. 

But all this cannot be passed over quietly, as 
though it referred to concert rooms and theatres alone. 
If matters are too much for us there, we can, at any 
rate, stay away, and try to find consolation for our- 
selves in better things. Into the church, however, the 
vices of music ought not to be permitted to enter, 
Herchildren are connected with her by moral considera 
tions; and, if instead of religious feelings being fostered 
to the utmost, grave scandals arise from the perversion 
of what is in itself most noble and most beautiful, the 
conduct which brings about such a condition of 
things is altogether without excuse. Yet this is done 
everywhere, alas! although in no place could the 
choicest of the old music be preserved so well as in 
our churches. For if we paid no attention to the 
foolish vagaries of fashion we might with confidence 
depend upon the public always of their own 
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regarding the works of antiquity as such with the 
greatest respect, inasmuch as they clearly see that 
those works are well-nigh the only means by which 
strength and purity of thought can be retained. 
Besides this, there were the most urgent motives for 
preserving, pure and unchanged, the original 
Chorales of each church ; for, although art may doa 
great deal in the way of addition or ornament, it will 
ever remain an indubitable fact that tunes which are, 
so to speak, the clear, simple, and natural outcome of 
an impassioned and strongly moved spirit, have an 
indescribable charm of which we never grow weary ; 
and, as we see to be the case with many national 
songs, they live on always fresh and vigorous in the 
memory of a nation unless they be destroyed by 
influences from outside. All the churches had in 
their first days a period of glowing enthusiasm which 
they can never again experience ; and in those times 
of burning religious fervour each church strove its 
utmost to further the improvement of its choral 
music under the direction of men who were most 
intimately acquainted with the ancient church modes. 


(To be continued.) 








ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL ORATORIO 
SOCIETY, DUBLIN. 


The performance on the evening of January 20th 
by the ladies and gentlemen of this society was 
throughout most successful. Originally formed to 
promote the knowledge of, and skill in, performing 
good sacred works, it has made steady progress, and 
brought money into the fund for the various repairs 
and improvements in the old Cathedral, so well looked 
after by the able Succentor, exeellent Intoner and 
Preacher, the Rev. C. T. Ovenden, M.A. 

The gentlemen of the society were surpliced, and 
University hoods of many shapes and colours were 
sen. The ‘* Oratorio Service” is after Fillippo Neri. 
Beginning with a few prayers and versicles, we come 
to the first Anthem—Meyerbeer’s 91st Psalm. This 
fine work was well done, and is effective, although 
the bits smacking of the ‘‘ Prophete” are scarcely sacred. 
As second Anthem, we had the 1st and 2nd parts of 
the ever fresh and beautiful ‘‘ Creation.” One school 
of modern musicians may pooh-pooh and sneer as they 
please ; yet, despite them all, grand old ** Papa Haydn” 

ill live on and teach generations to come. The 
Organist of the Cathedral, Mr. Charles Marchant, 
proved his thorough control over the recently enlarged 
ud decidedly much-improved organ. He is young— 
‘ choir-boy the other day—but combines with more 

tan ordinary natural musical capacity, clever execu- 
tive skill; and is much to be praised for the way he has 

Worked up his Chorus, with whom he is deservedly 





Accompanying all through steadily and with taste, 

le used his “stops” to fill in well and faithfully (a 
matter to most organists) the Papa’s many 

ing orchestral effects, and, apparently, cared 

tot for difficulties. The trying solo music for Bass 
"as given out most effectively by Mr. Grattan Kelly. 
He never sang better, or had his powerful voice in 











better condition ; it was not the least trouble to him 
to travel about to top F sharp and down to double D. 
Mr. Walter Bapty, who all were glad to find had quite 
recovered from a serious illness, also sang well. He sang 
the well known Tenor Soli in pure classical style, and, 
as he always does, like a thoughtful, observant artist 
and musician. With him “ Singers’ points”—-as they 
are termed—are never exaggerated ; he always halts to 
think—*‘ what is the good ?” 

No offence intended in leaving account of a clever 
young lady to the end —Miss Russell, of Newry. It was 
her first, and we feel sure it will not be her last, appear- 
ance in Dublin. She, like Mr. Marchant, didn’t seem 
to care about difficulties. A fresh sympathetically- 
toned voice, and a well-educated tre way of singing, 
she pleased every one, and her singing would win 
success from any audience. 

Two Prayers and the Benediction ended the service, 
— allowed very nearly three thousand people to go 
nome. 

What is written seems—/s “ all round’ praise. But 
it is deserved ; for in every respect the performance was 
excellent ; and it is right to praise the skilful rendering 
of what may be clumsily termed the instrumental 
unshaped shaped “ chaos ” movement. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Music Primers. Double Counterpoint and Canon. 
By J. F. Brivez, Mus. Doc. Oxon. London: 
Novello, Ewer and Co. 

Simple Counterpoint is generally considered the 
driest of dry studies—the student works in fetters 
which irritate and annoy him; but, after having 
thoroughly mastered the subject, when he comes to 
Double or Invertible Counterpoint, the study is any- 
thing but dry, especially if he takes as his guide 
the present excellent little work, in which ‘all useless 
and pedantic rules” are avoided. The student is no 
longer confined to the common chord and its first 
inversion; for, says Dr. Bridge, “there seems no 
reason why he should be debarred the use of the 
resources of modern harmony when writing his ex- 
amples.” The first merit noticeable in this book is 
its clearness of style: we never have occasion to 
inquire whether the author means this or that; but 
its principal point of difference from other books 
upon Double Counterpoint and Canon is that it is 
thoroughly practical. Its object is not merely to ex- 
plain the construction of a certain Canon, for instance, 
but to teach the student how to construct such a 
Canon for himself. It is rather a hardship to read a 
book consisting of 120pp., and not be able to find 
some faults in it, but any defects it may have are 
beyond our ken. 

—————— 


The World Redeemed. ‘‘ Edderline and other Poems,’’ 
By the Rev. Wm11am Trop Marsor. London: 
Eliot Stock. 

These are some of the latest of Mr. Matson’s pub- 
lications. ‘The World Redeemed” is an epic poem of 
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somewhat pretentious character, after the model of 
‘‘ Paradise Lost.” The work contains passages of re- 
markable power; and although it can scarcely in the 
fitness of things be placed by the side of Milton's 
masterpiece, yet it must be assigned a high place 
among English epics. The exact position it is to 
occupy, time alone can decide. 

‘‘ Edderline ” is a very finished and beautiful com. 
position. Mr. Matson’s poems are poems of the heart ; 
and, although he appears to have seen much sorrow, 
there is running through them all a vein of hope and 
faith in the ultimate solution of life’s problems, which 
forms not the least of their charms. 








NOTES. 





In the Parisian ‘‘ Menestrel”’ the principal features are M. 
Arthur Pougin’s articles on ‘Cherubini: His Life, his Works, 
and his Position as an Artist.” And a series of papers on 
*‘ The History of Music,” by M. Bourgault-Ducoudray. 





M. Guilmant, of La Trinité, Paris, has been giving Organ 
Recitals in Manchester during the past month. 





Mr. Walford has reprinted his Letter to Lord Talbot de 
Malahide on the reasons of his secession from The Antiquary, 
and establishment in its place of his Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer. It may be had on application to Mr. Walford, 
17, Church Row, Hampstead, N.W., price 6d.; but free of charge 
to readers of The Antiquarian Magazine, and also to those 
of The Antiquary. 





Reeves’ ‘* Musical Directory ” for 1882 is published, and contains 
a mass of information which we shall notice in greater detail in our 
next. ‘The Pianoforte Teachers’ Guide,’ and ‘‘ The Technics 
of Violin Playing,’ both which appeared in our columns, have 
been published in neat book-form, and are to be purchased of the 
publisher, the first for one shilling, and the other for half-a-crown. 











PROVINCIAL. 





Leeps.—The Leeds Parish Church Choir gave their annual 
concert in the Church Institute, Jan. 11. The first part con- 
sisted of a selection of carols, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lauda Sion.” 
The second part was devoted to secular music. Dr. Creser, 
organist of Leeds Parish Church, was conductor and pianist. 
Master W. Cook also played a pianoforte solo.—At All Souls’ 
eck Memorial) Church, a splendid new organ was opened on 

hristmas Day. The organ was built by Mr. Abbott, of Leeds, 
at a cost of £1400, and is one of the finest church organs in 
the town. Mr. J. P. Bowling presided at the instrument 
throughout the day, and under his hands it was heard to 
great advantage. e design also includes a case for the organ, 
which will add greatly to the beauty of the church, and will 
cost an additional £500.—At the Grand Theatre Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s pantomime, “‘ Little Red Riding Hood,” is the theme of 
universal admiration, not only among Leeds folks but through- 
out the West Riding; and special trainsrun into Leeds almost every 
evening in the week for the benefit of country visitors. Two or 
three of the scenes are of surpassing beauty, and have never been 
equalled in a Leeds Theatre. ‘‘ The Enchanted Glade,” painted 
by Lester Sutcliffe, is one of the most lovely bits of rustic scenery 
we have ever seen on the stage. A very pretty ‘ Flower” ballet is 
introduced here ; and by a clever contrivance the scene changes to 
‘The Glade in Winter,” where we have a realistic and effective 
snow ballet. These two scenes are perfect stage-pictures, and reflect 
the highest credit on the artist. The great scene in the panto- 


mime is, however, the ‘‘Grand Hall in the Castle,” painted } 

Stafford Hall, in which the full resources of the large shegbin 
brought into requisition ; and when the Fairy Army comes on, and 
a host of supernumeraries, in splendid costumes, the band of the 
Leeds Rifles meanwhile playing lively music, the scene has 
seldom been surpassed in a provincial theatre. The transforma. 
tion is a pretty and artistic scene. The cast is a good one, and 
includes Miss Jenny Hill, who makes a sprightly Boy Blue, Miss 
Kittie Wood, who is pleasing as Miss Muffit, Miss Addie Blanche 
a charming little heroine, and Miss Elsie Cameron, who sings well. 
The male characters are sustained by Messrs. H. C. Arnold, 
Richards, J. S. Haydon, Brown, Newland, Wallace, and others, too 
numerous to mention. The music is specially arranged by Mr, D, 
Gribbin.—A Chamber Concert was held in the Hall of the Church 
Institute on Friday evening, 13th Jan. The executants were Signor 
Ridegari, Herr Spielman, Mons. Vieuxtemps, and Mr. Dearloye, 
Mdme. E. Clough was pianist, and Mdme. Osborn Williams was 
the’ vocalist. A leading feature of the concert was the quintet 
for piano, violin, viola, violoncello, and contra basso, Op. 114, 
‘‘ Forellen” (Schubert), and at the close the performers were 
joudly applauded. 


Epinsurcu.—Sir Herbert Oakeley’s recital in the Music Class. 
room on the afternoon of Jan. 12, was, as usual, attended bya 
crowded and delighted audience, of whom the larger portion were 
students. The programme (given below) was much applauded, 
encores being accorded to the concluding chorus in “ See the 
conquering hero,’’ played with the full power of the magnificent 
instrument, and to the old Scotch air, ‘‘ Here’s to the year that’s 
awa.’ Both were declined, but the Professor’s Minuet which 
followed was so strongly redemanded that compliance was inevit- 
able. Bach’s Fugue was excellently played, the composer's quaint 
conceit being well brought out. The artistic rendering of the 
Joshua ** Solemn Musicke ” entranced the audience. The follow- 
ing was the programme :—Prelude and Fugue on the letters of his 
name—Bach—(B flat, A, C. B natural, the last note named “H” 
in Germany); (a) Solemn Musicke, during the procession of the 
Ark of the Covenant; (b) Chorus—‘*See the conquering hero 
comes,” (1) Chorus of Youths (with interlude of horns); (2) 
Chorus of Virgins (with flutes) ; (3) Full Chorus (Joshua), Handel. 
Andante con moto—Quartet, Op. 71, Haydn; Motivo—for organ, 
F. Kiihmstedt; Melody (varied)—Op. 14, No. 2, Beethoven; 
Choral Song—‘‘ Here’s to the year that’s awa.” (Sung at the 
University Concert, 1881.) Minuet, with two trios—Sonata in 
A; H.S. Oakeley. March—In C; Spohr. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Mr. Cowen’s ‘* Scandinavian Symphony” has been performed 
with immense success at Vienna. The following account is by 
an eye-witness, and appeared in one of the Daily papers :—The 
Philharmonic Concert given on the 15th ult., at the large hall 
of the Conservatoire of Music, offers an unusual attraction. For 
the first time the work of an English composer was to be performed 
before the eminently fastidious dilletanti of Vienna. One of the 
greatest of living conductors, Hans Richter, after acclimatising 
Wagner’s music in England, has introduced Mr. F. H. Cowen to 
the Viennese. Indifferent to the strongly-rooted prejudice— 
existing here as it does all over the Continent—that nothing 
really artistic can be produced by an Englishman, Hans Richter 
put Mr. Cowen’s ‘‘ Scandinavian Symphony ” before the orchestra 
of the Philharmonic Society, which is chosen from amongst the 
best executants in the capital. The custom is for them to ballot 
any composition submitted to them, and, accordingly, Mr. Cowen's 
symphony had to confront their suffrage. It was accepted by 
unanimous vote, quite an exceptional case with the music of 
composers who are not well known to the public of Vienna. The 
programme for yesterday’s concert consisted of the overture af 
“The Bride of Messina,” by Schumann, Fuch’s exquisite 
“« Serenade, "and Mr. Cowen’s “ Scandinavian Symphony.” It 
was evident after the first movement, the allegro moderato, 
our compatriot had the sympathy of the audience. But when the 
orchestra had played the last strains of the molto adagio (a 
summer evening on the Fjord), Mr. Cowen, who was in the 
was the object of an ovation, and, led by Hans Richter, was 
four times before the conductor’s desk, personally to acknowledge 
the applause his music hadelicited. ‘ It might have been written 
with a swan’s quill, on lace,” said my neighbour, the m 
critic of one of the great journals of Vienna. It was clear that Mr. 
Cowen hadnot only scored a success, but a complete 
He was again repeatedly called before the audience after the two 
last movements, and when the concert was over the whole orchestt 
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applauded with the public. Mr. Cowen hadwon the day. The 
execution, conducted by Hans Richter, was faultless. 


On the 19th ult. Mr J. L. Toole and his company performed 
“ Our Clerks,” “ The Steeple-chase ” and “ Ici on parle Francais”? 
at Sandringham before the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
guests. A most enjoyable evening was spent, and it was said by 
all present that Mr. Toole had never acted so well before. 


A new organ which has cost £1000 was opened early in Jan. 
in Dr. MacEwan’s Church, Clapham. At the evening service Dr. 
Thain Davidson was the principal speaker, and gave an address 
on church music. He said, human nature was prone to extremes 
in most things, and it had gone to extremes in church music. It 
often made either too much or too little of it. The Papists had 
gone to one extreme, and the Protestants had gone to the other. 
We should aim at the happy medium. The glory of the organ 
was that it had the power of expressing feeling and swaying the 
human heart. The musical service of the church should be 
brought to the highest standard of perfection, consistent with a 
general and hearty participation of the congregation in it. The 
true ideal of worship is that the whole congregation should be a 
choir, each individual taking that part for which he or she had 
been adapted by nature. All the musical talent of the family 
should find expression in the church. 


The Society of Arts’ Practical Examination in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music was held by John Hullah, LL.D., assisted by W. 
Barrett, Mus. Bac., on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, January 
9th, 10th, and 11th. seventy four candidates were examined. 
The next Practical Examination will be held in the second week 
in July, 1882. Information respecting these Examinations can be 
obtained from the Secretary, John Street, Adelphi. 


It is rumoured that Mr. Henry Leslie intends to shortly re- 
organise his celebrated choir. In the interests of music it is to 
be hoped that the rumour is true. 


Mr. Sims Reeves is to hold another series of farewell concerts 
at St James’s Hall. 


Mr. Harry Cox, who for some years was engaged at the Strand 
Theatre, has just died. He was an excellent comedian, Latterly 
he was almost always engaged in comic opera or burlesque. Be- 
fore settling in London he fulfilled a long engagement with 
the late Mr. Nye Chart, at Brighton, where he was a great favourite. 
In his younger days the deceased had hardly an equal in step 
dancing. 


Madame Modjeska is at Warsaw. She made her first appearance 
there at the Grand Theatre on January 16, in the drama ‘‘ Angelo 
Malifieri.” She was received with great enthusiasm, and, according 
to a telegram, was recalled ‘‘ more than forty times” during the 
course of the performance. 


Sunday, the 29th ult., was the anniversary of the birth of Auber. 
The occasion was solemnised by a performance of ‘‘ Masaniello”’ 
at The Paris Opera House. Seleetions from Auber’s musical 
compositions were performed at the various opera houses of Paris. 


Dundee is possessed of a ‘‘ Ladies Orchestra,” of which the press 
of that city have made some very flattering remarks. 


Mr. William Holland, late of the Surrey Theatre, has been 
appointed manager to the Alhambra. 


Dr. Jacob Bradford has accepted the post of Honorary Secretary 
hay “ Musical Artists Society,” vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
.H. Thorn. 


The preparations for the New York May Festival under the 
direction of Mr. Thomas are steadily progressing. Mdme. 
Materna will be the principal soprano. In addition to the New 
York and Brooklyn choruses, who have been enrolled for this 
occasion, the managers expect to have the aid of societies from 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston. These several associations 
together form a chorus of at least 2000 voices, which will be all 
that the capacity of the building will admit of. Handel’s “ Israel 
in Egypt” is to be one of the chief compositions. The details of 

rehearsal of the various associations, which will enable them 
to come together and sing with the unanimity that was exhibited 
at the Festival last May, in the same place, have not yet been 
announced, if they have been arranged ; but as the managers — 
understand the magnitude of the work in which they are engaged, 
and Mr. Thomas brings great skill and much experience to the 
task, there is no doubt that the Festiyal will be ahighly successful 

t. The President of the association is Mr. George William 
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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
MUSIC. " 
ROCKSTRO'S HARMONY .. ..  .. «sue 2 0 
PINSUTIS DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES .. .. 1 6 


ROCKSTRO’S HISTORY OF MUSIC 
HAMILTON’S TUTOR 


oe ** ae 2 


~ 
— 


oe ee ee ee - 2 0 
WEST’S HINTS TO TEACHERS ee ee o £7 
HAMILTON'S HARMONY AND THOROUGH BASS 1 0 
WEST’S QUESTIONS ON THEORY .. oe » 10 
HAMILTON’S SINGING TUTOR.. ee ee «4 @ 4 
CLARKE’S CATECHISM .. ee ee ee « 1 0 
SUTTON’S THEORY.. oe oe oe - 2 0 
HAMILTON’S DICTIONARY o ee oo BS 
PINSUTI’S HINTS ON SINGING ee ee 1 0 


*.* Payment as above received in Postage Stamps. 





LONDON : 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH, Fifteenth Season, 1881, 

The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 

rising Artists to be introduced in public. full Prospectus on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds «f New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street. =»4 2084, Oxford-street London, W. 


THE NEW YORK 
MUSICAL CRITIC 
AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THE LIVELIEST, 
SPRIGHTLIEST, 
BRIGHTEST, 


























BEST 
MUSICAL AND TRADE PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Ir has an unrivalled Corps of Editors, Critics, and Correspondents. 
It is the only Paper in America devoted exclusively to Music 
and the Music Trades. 
IN CIRCULATION IT COVERS THE ENTIRE FIELD. 


It is the recognized authority in the United States on all 
Musical and Music Trade matters. 


Published on the 5th and 20th of each Month, at 
853, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
CHARLES AVERY WELLES, Eprror anv Propriztor. 


Price for Subscription to any country included in the Universat 
Postal Treaty, 10s. 6d. per year. Single Copies, 6d. 





Lonpox Agents :—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 
HENRY F. GILLIG, 449, Strand, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Bilious 
H affections, with all their concomitant annoyances induced by 
atmospheric changes or too liberal diet, should be checked at once, or serious 
consequences way ensue. When any one finds his ideas less clear than ueual, 
his eyesight dimmed, and his head dizzy, accompanied by a disinclination for 
all exe’ , physical or mental, he may be quite sure that be is in immediate 
need of some alterative medicine, Let hi at once send for a box of 
Holloway’s Pills, a mild course of which will remove the symptoms, and 
speedly renew his usual healthful feeling. 
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NOW READY. ee 
352 pp. 3s.; or Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


REEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1882. 


CONTAINS :— 
TRADE SECTION. PROFESSIONAL LECTURES. 


FULL LIST OF THE TRADES OF THE UNITED | FULL LIST OF NAMES (in Alphabetical Order) of 
Kingdom, in Alphabetical Order. the United Kingdom, with full particulars, about three 

LIST UNDER TOWNS, with Addresses. to five lines each Article. 

“THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM,” by W. C. A. BLEW. LIST UNDER TOWNS. 





ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, BENEVOLENT FUNDS— 
London and Country. 

BAND MASTERS. 

MUSICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

CALENDAR. 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, WALES, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, with full Musical Staff. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

CHURCHES, &c. (London, Private) 

HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE BAND. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS (a List of London and Country). 

MUSICAL SOCIETIES —NRBWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

SINGERS, with Class of Voice, &c., &c. 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. | 














“ ORCHESTRA AND CHOIR” VOLUMES. | ORGAN MUSIC. 


Just Issuzp, Four Fresn Booxs or 


Copies of most of the V Valemaa of the New Series can Bu .G. H. BENGE, 


‘ ‘ New and Beautifully Printed Editions, all with Pedal obbligato, 
be had Bound in designed Cloth Cover, Edited by A. Wennsom, Folio, in wrappers. 
Price, 8s. 6d. each. 4 = on eee Se os a atl 

- Op. 106 (Book 1) “ - . 
“Tne ORCHESTRA AND THE CuorR,” Office, 185, Fleet Street. Op. 106 Book 2) ‘ 


These four books are now offered at the Subscription price of 


FOUR ORGAN PIECES. pia ty SP es 


; : E. R, REICHARDT. 
(With Pedal Obbligato) XI GESANGE OHNE WORTE (Sacred Songs without words), 
ARRANGED BY Dr, WESTBROOK, being Eleven easy Adagios rs the Organ, with Pedal obb. Edited 
by Alf. Whittingham, folio, 1s. 3d. (pub. 3s.) 
1. Wedding March .. Me J S " ; 
2. C uckoo and Nightingale Concerto od a gga = A very easy and melodious set of Pieces, suitable for Beginners. 
3. Prayer to Thee, Great Lord .. Rossini. 2s. Dr. C. H. RINCK. — j 
(‘Dal tuo stellato soglio,” from Mosé in Kgitto.) FORTY-EIGHT PIECES in various styles, with Pedal obbligato, 
4. Gloria, from Twelfth Mass .. -» Mozart 2s. Composed for Church use. 
Post F t Half Price, or § ipti riG » the # New and Beautiful Editions. 4 Books complete 
we lee at : ‘me tee Price for the Four Edited by Alfred Whittingham. Folio, in wrapper. 
Twetve Orcan Pieces, Op. 92 .. 
TweELivge Oncan Pisces, Op. 94 . “8 
Cloth, 3s8.; Paper cover, 1s. 6d. Twetve Oraan Pieces, Op. 96 .. mt 


ORGAN MUSIC BY EMINENT COMPOSERS, | 9” “Gpeciat Subscription ‘Terme, 


ConrTEntTs : | The Four Works post free to any Subscriber at a greatly 
PRELUDE .. Charles W. Smith. | eee aT salted 5 
GRAND MARCH HEROIQUE °. F Schubert, 

Q ae enty JH Dee | FOUR INTROITS .. .. Post free, Od 
MOVEMENT FOR THE ORGAN . Jd. JOHNSON. 

DIAPASONS .. oe Edward Griffiths. LARGO (Pedal obligato) ee oe ve Post free, 6d. 
PRELUDE .. ‘a .- Charles Joseph Frost, MARCH (Pedal obbligato) aa rr Post free, 6d. 
SHORT VOLUNTARY oe .. Edward T. Driffield. Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 

ANDANTE .. -- «+ Pierre J. Classens. THIRTY-SIX BRILLIANT POSTLUDES. Intended for uw 


ANDANTE CON MOTO .. John Jackson. at the conclusion of Divine Service. Edited by A. 
AIR, “ BENEATH THE CYPRESS’ tingham. Three Books, folio, in covers. 


GLOOMY SHADE” .. Arranged by J. H. Deane. . 6d. g. d. 
MARCH | Charles H. Nottingham. ‘Book ponte eat ini oe 1 eB 
con ALLEGRETTO. .. Boyton Smith. = : se 


1 Book 2. as ne ee « 
.. Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. Book 3... 


And Eight others. Single books free for half price. 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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THE MUSICAL BULLETIN, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


HERSHEY SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 


HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


MRS. SARA HERSHEY-EDDY, } Editors. 





HE Musical Bulletin will contain — Articles on Musical 
Topics, Programmes and Criticisms of Performances, 
Translations from Foreign Writers, Reviews of New Music, 
Extracts from European Journals, Foreign and Domestic 
Correspondence, and General Musical Intelligence. 
It is published monthly; the price of Subscription being 4s. 
per year (inclusive of postage). 
It may be ordered through any news dealer, or direct from the 
Publishers, by remitting by P. O. order or registered letter. 
Advertising Rates: 8s. per inch (column width), outside pages. 
A liberal discount given on time advertisements. 





A Representative American Music Journal. 


“THE MUSICAL PEOPLE,” 


An Illustrated Paper for all Music Lovers. 


De GLISH READERS who desire to keep track of 
the advance of Art Matters in the New World should 
subscribe for the Musican Propie. It is the most widely circu- 
lated of all American papers devoted to Art. Published in the 
geographical centre of the Nation, it is a reflex of the entire 
country, East and West. 


AnnvaL Susscription—Four SHILLINGs. 


Address: — THE MUSICAL PEOPLE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Hints on Apvertistnc—The objects to be kept in view by 
Advertisers are :— 
1. That their Announcements shall reach the class of people aimed 
at. 
2, That they shall reach as many of that class as possible. 
3. That the advertisement shall come directly before the eye and 
not be lost. 


If a newspaper circulate largely among any one class you should 
expect to find it valuable and practical in its editorial features ; 
containing such information as your own judgment tells you the 
class will gladly and frequently consult. Some publishers are so 
greedy of getting Advertisers that they neglect the main part of 
their buisness, namely, getting readers. The numerical circulation 
of a newspaper or other advertising medium, though important, is 
not the only feature to be inquired into. Another question is: 
What class of readers does it go among—are they likely to become 
tistomers of the person advertising ? 

Some advertisers may be fitly reminded that it is not the mere 
spending of money that pays, but the spending money judiciously. 
Advertising liberally does not mean advertising indiscriminately. 
An enterprising business house will no more neglect judicious 
advertising than it will neglect collecting its accounts. Advertising 
fives the impetus to trade, and tact holds thehelm. As a matter 
of experience it is beyond dispute that judicious advertising pays 
Yo an extent beyond any ordinary comparison with its cost. The 
Progress of competition is so rapid that a *‘ good old house ” which 

not advertise is in danger of losing much sound custom. 
Some people think it smacks of dignity to say they can live without 
ertising. They may live upon this kind of dignity; but life is 
one thing and success n life is another. A good reputation in 


ag means that you shall be widely as well as respectably 











NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 


THE STUDENTS’ HELMHOLTZ. 


NV USICAL ACOUSTICS; or, THE PHENOMENA 

OF SOUND AS CONNECTED WITH MUSIO, by J. 
BROADHOUSE, with over 100 illustrations, and also Ex- 
amination Papers, thick cr. 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


oe SMART: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, by 
DR. SPARK, with portrait and a large number of musical 
illustrations, thick er. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SECOND SERIES. SS 
USIC AND MUSICIANS; ESSAYS AND 
J CRITICISMS by ROBERT SCHUMANN, Translated, 
Edited and Annotated by F. R. RITTER, Srconp Series, very 
thick cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. (or the two volumes, complete, 19s.) 


IFE OF BACH: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
by DR. RIMBAULT, adapted from the German of Hil- 
genfeldt and Forkel, with additions, frontispiece, 12mo, 3s. 6a. 


YEMPLETON AND MALIBRAN; REMINI- 

SCENCES OF THESE RENOWNED SINGERS, with 

Original Letters and Anecdotes, by W. H. H., 8 photo portraits, 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 




















IN THE PRESS. 


HAMEL. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF, by A. 
WHITTINGHAM, post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





NOW READY, PART I, PRICE NINEPENCE. Rs 3 
XERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC, by MISS K. PAIGE. (Reeves’ Music Primers.) 








RGAN COMPOSITIONS OF HENRY SMART, 
} _ by J. BROADHOUSE, portrait, post 8vo, cloth, 
8. . 


A™ OF MODULATION, A HANDBOOK showing 

at a glance the Modulations from one Key to any other in 
the Octave, consisting of 1008 Modulations, viz., 42 from each 
Major and Minor Key into other Keys in short Score (four parts) 
for the use of Organists and Musical Directors, by 0. ZOFLLER, 
Bandmaster, 7th Hussars, 8vo, 28. 6d., cloth, 48. (Reeves’ Music 
Primers.) 


ICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN, with a 

Supplement from the Philosophical Works of Arthur 

Schopenhauer, translated by E. DANNREUTHER, bevelled cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; or, cheap edition, cloth, 6s. 








REDERIC CHOPIN, HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND WORKS, by MORITZ KARASOWSKI, translated by 
E. HILL, portrait, 2 vols, cr. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


EETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES, by DR. LUDWIG NOHL, translated by 
E. HILL, er. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STHETICS OF MUSICAL ART; or, THE 
BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC, by DR. F. HAND, trans- 
lated by W. E. LAWSON, Second Edition, cr. 8vo, 5s. 








REEVES MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1882, 


Contains General Professional List (London and Country); ditto 
under Towns—Trade List; ditto under Towns—Singers— 
Jnstrumentalists—H.M. Private Band—Academies, Colleges, 
Institutions, &c.—Bandmasters—Cathedrul Musical Staffs 
(English, Welsh, Irish, Seotch)—Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels—Musical Societies, &c., &ec. 





Loxpon: 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


FOURTH 





Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


* Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lann.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most cares and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Times. 

“« Mr. Lunn brings orward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

‘*Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 

‘* To singers the book recommends itselt very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

‘*Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

‘¢ Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

‘Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

‘* We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

‘‘Mr. Lann’s third edition of his Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original, 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Atheneum, 


Bariureee, Tinpatt & Cox, King William Street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Just Pusiisnep. Prics One SHILLing anp Sixpence. 
yo POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 





Just Pustisusp. Paice Ong Satine. 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 





THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER. 1s., limp cloth. 


ILLING’S PSALTER.—The Psaurer, with the Canricies 

and ATHANASIAN CREED, _ for Chanting. By C. EDWIN 

WILLING, Coes, of the Sacred rmonic Society, Superintendent of the 

Hertfordshire Church Choral U Jnion, formerly Organist aud Choirmaster of All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, and of the Foundling Hospital. 

SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, High Holborn, 


"A h Specines Copy will be ferwarded for TEN stamps. 


“AERATED WATERS. 


AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 

are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


—>—— 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


‘LIFE AND WORKS: OF MOZART. 





REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS, 


1. ELEMENTARY MUSIC: 1s. ; Cloth, 1s. 6d. Dr. Wesrnpoox, 
2. ART OF MODULATION. .2s. 6d. ; cloth,4s. Cart Zorzizp, 
3. EXERCISES: IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY’ Music. 
Part I. 90. ~~ «» : ee «>  Miss‘K-Parog, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A. Wu 
LIFE AND WOBKS"OF HANDEL. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A. Warrrmonix, 
W. REEVES, 1865, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


4 ee MONSTER ' TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS 
And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 
Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Season. 
For Terms, 
Apply to HENRY — & Co., Musical Instrument Mannfacturers, 
and Army Contractors, 
30, Charing Cross (London only). 


TENTH YEAR. 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 











It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur and Professional, 
whether Singer, Pianist, or Student. 





T= thirty-two pages are filled monthly with the practical sug. 

gestions of prominent musical writers—music lessons, hints 
for singers, and discussions of methods of teaching. The lighter 
sketches, stories, poems, and correspondence are bright and 
original, and the musical news full and fresh. The music pages 
give five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth « 
year’s subscription. 


Single Copy, 8d., post paid. Subscription, 7s. 6d. per Annum. 





JOHN CHURCH AND CO., 


5, Unton Square, 
New York, N.Y. 


U. 8. “America. 


LA GAZZETTA MUSICALE DI MILANO, 


EDITED BY 


SIGNOR GIULIO RICORDI. 


66, West Fourtn Srreer, | 
Cincinnati, O. 








HE “GAZZETTA MUSICALE” is a Weekly Review of 
Music, established thirty-six years ago. The most prominent 
Art Critics and writers of Italy are among its contributors. 


Conditions :— 


28d 
One Year's Subscription - - 1 0 0 
Six Months - : - - 012 0 
Three Months - - - - 070 


All Yearly Subscribers will be presented with five premiums 
Particulars will be forwarded post free. 


P. O. Orders to be addressed to the “ Drnzzionz Gasett 
Musicaz,” 1, Via Omenoni, Milan, Italy. 
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London : Printed b: by Swirr & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn. Sold by W. Rexves, 185, Fleet London, New soley, York £. scares 
Union Square. Communications to he directed to the Editorial 5, Fes - 
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Office, 185, Fleet Street, London. 
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